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Roltz’s Safety Valve. 








The above engraving and the following description of a new 
form of safety valve, designed by Professor J. Roltz, of Prague, 
which is now used by the Avonside Engine Company, are copied 
from Engineering : 

“Tt will be seen from the section, that the valve seat is con- 
nected by light radial feathers to a hollow cylindrical body hav- 
ing an external diameter equal to the internal diameter of the 
seat, and projecting above the latter for the height of 1jin. 
Over this hollow cylinder the valve fits freely, the valve , bemg 
itself cylindrical, with the lower edge coned to fit the valve seat, 
and provided at its top—which is closed—with a conical de- 
pression for receiving the pin through which the pressure of 
the lever is transmitted to it. Finally, it will be observed that 
an iron pipe, of about lin. bore, is led downward from the hol- 
low cylindrical body on which the valve slides, this pipe extend- 
ing down so far that its lower end communicates with steam, 
the pressure of which is unaffected by the blowing off of the 


valve. ; 





Sontributions. 


NARROW-GAUCGE RAILROADS. 
To THe Eprror or THE RarRoap GAZETTE : 

I beg to call your attention and that of the readers of the 
RarLRoaD GazETTE to the main points of my answer to Mr. Silas 
Seymour, which I have just published in the May number of 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine, with the author- 
ization of Gen. G. P. Buell, and which, I hope, will settle the 
minds of many on the decided, undeniable advantages of the 
narrow gauge ; and, to prevent any misunderstanding, and to 
give my arguments as much publicity as possible, I will ask you, 
as a favor, to publish this letter in your valuable and extensive- 
ly circulated paper. 

First of all, I claim that as long as the wide-gauge eompanies 
do not alter the width of their road-bed, the weight of their 
rails and the weight of their stcck, the advocates of the narrow 
gauge have aright to compare what actually exists on wide- 
gauge roads with what exists on narrow-gauge roads. It won't 
do for the wide-gauge advocates to say that the same advan- 
tages claimed by narrow-gauge roads can be claimed for wide- 
gauge roads, as long as these last refuse obstinately to give any 





The action of the arrangement will be readily understood. In | proof of it in reforming their stock and rails. I will ask the wide- 


an ordinary valve, as soon as the latter 
lifts from its seat, there is a diminution 
of the pressure exerted on the under 
side, and hence the height of lift is lim- 
ited, not merely by the increase in the 
pressure of the spring balance as the 
valve rises, but also by the reduction of 
the lifting pressure. the case of the 
valve we are now describing, on the other 
hand, the full boiler pressure is exerted 
on the under side of the valve even after 
the latter has risen from its seat—the 
steam exerting this pressure being led 
into a hollow cylindrica) body by the 
pendant pipe already referred to—and 
hence the oy of lift attainable, and 
consequently the area available for the 
discharge of steam is greater than with 
an ordinary valve. We understand that N 
practical experiments made with this N 
valve prove it to act most efficiently in MN 
pore a rise of pressure in the 
oiler above that to which the valve is 
loaded, and the simplicity of the arrange- 
ment is a great point in its favor. 

It will be noticed from our engraving 


> 
that the Avonside Engine Company do \ 
not use pins for the fulcrum of their IN 
safety valve levers, but employ knife _ 

edges, as shown, and transmit the pres- 

sure of the lever to the safety valve 

through a pin pointed at each end. This arrangement is far 
preferable to that formerly generally adopted of using joint pins, 
and we are glad to see that it is now coming largely into use. 





The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Railroad Report. 





The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad 
Company, whose annual report for 1871 was published a few 
weeks ago, has one of the leading routes from Lake Erie to the 
country west and south of it. Its main line, from Cleveland to 
Indianapolis, is 207 miles long. It has a branch from 
Crestline, 75 miles southwest of Cleveland, south by 
west 63 miles to Columbus, and a branch of this latter 
branch from Delaware, 24 miles north of Columbus, southwest 
to Springfield, O., 50 miles. The Columbus line forms a route 
from Cleveland to Cincinnati by way of the line from Columbus 
to Cincinnati, now controlled by the Pennsylvania Company ; 
but this will soon be changed for the Cincinnati & Springfield 
road, in which the Cleveland company has an interest. The 
Indianapolis line makes part of a short line from Cleveland to 
Louisville and St. Louis and the country beyond these cities. 
The total length is 320 miles. 

The report for 1871 shows that the earnings were $3,918,784, 
against $3,328,281 in 1870, the increase being $590,503, or 173 
percent. This increase was almost entirely in freights, the 
passenger earnings having fallen nearly $46,000, or more than 
5 percent. The earnings for 1871 were at the rate of $12,246 
per mile, which brings it into the class of roads with what may be 
called large earnings, considerably below the rank of the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, but above any line west of the lakes. 

The expenses for 1871 were $2,587,896, which is 66 2-3 per 
cent. of the receipts and greater than the previous year’s ex- 
penses by about 13 per cent. The net earnings were thus 
$1,330,887, out of which interest on the bonded debt (only about 
$3,000,000) and two 3} per cent. dividends on the capital stock 
of $11,600,000. The entire capital account is about $15,000,000, 
which is at the rate of about $47,000 per mile. 

The road was well maintained during the year, 51} miles of 
the track having been relaid with Bessemer rails and 303 with 
new and re-rolled iron rails, and a still larger expenditure in 
this direction is called for the current year; the increase of 
traffic by one-fourth has greatly increased wear, but the renew- 
als with steel will in a few years greatly reduce the expenditures 
for rails. 

The company has 98 locomotives, 42 first-class passenger, 5 
sleeping, 1 directors’, 14 baggage and express, 6 United States 
postal, 1 United States mail, 1 paymaster’s, 1,690 box, 243 stock, 
377 flat and 80 coal cars, and more freight locomotives are called 
for to meet the increase in traffic. During the year the entire 
passenger stock was equipped with the Westinghouse brake. 

No passenger on the road was injured by accident during the 
year. 
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—Petersburg (Va.) papers complain that a ae train 
between that place and Richmond was omen to stop 
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gauge advocates how many old or newly established wide-gauge 
companies have built a light stock since the question of gauge 
has been agitated, and since the railroads of the narrow-gauge 
system have proved a success i Europe and in this country. 

The wide-gauge companies continue to build their roads with 
embankments 12 and 14 feet wide at top, instead of 9 or 10 feet, 
and excavations 16 and 18 feet wide at bottom instead of 12 
feet, as on narrow gauge, with rails weighing 55 and 65 pounds 
a yard, instead of 30 or 40, as on narrow gauge, and with heavy 
freight-cars, built on a wrong principle, weighing 18,000 Ibs., 
and carrying only 22,400 lbs. of live weight, instead of weighing 
only 7,000 lbs. for carrying the same live weight as the nar- 
row-gauge cars do; and also with passenger-cars requiring 650 
Ibs. of dead weight per passenger, instead of only 416 Ibs., as 
the narrow-gauge cars require. Those companies do not re- 
form their stock, as suggested by wide-gauge advocates, and 
have excellent reasons for not doing it, which are these: If 
they run cars of dimensions as reduced as those of the narrow 
gauge on 33-inch wheels, instead of 24 or 20-inch wheels, and 
this in order not to break the drawhead and to be able to couple 
them with the heavy cars, they will find that their light cars 
will weigh each from 800 to 1,000 Ibs. more than if they were 
running on 24-inch wheels, for the very simple reason that a 33- 
inch wheel weighs from 100 to 125 ibs. more than a 24-inch 
wheel. Furthermore, they wiil have in the same train light 
cars, apt to be crushed by the heavy ones incase of sudden halt 
or collision. Those light cars, touse the expression of Messrs. 
Billmeyer & Small, car-builders, York, Pennsylvania, would tel- 
escope like paper boxes. On the other hand, if the wide-gauge 
companies want to reform their stock, so as to reach as near as 
possible that excellent proportion of dead weight to capacity 
which is to be found in narrow-gauge cars, and, to that effect, 
:vn their cars on 24-inch and 20-inch wheels, they will find it 
icapossible to couple those light cars with cars of the old stock, 
as cars whose drawhead is 24 inches above the rails and whose 
top of front beam is 28 inches above the rails, cannot be coupled 
with cars whose drawhead is 33 inches and whose lower part of 
front beam is 36 and 38 inches above the rails. The drawhead 
will be broken by nine inches, and I hold that it is considerably 
worse than the breaking of the gauge. ‘ 

The coupling becomes so difficult that prominent car-build- 
ers whom I have consulted, such as Jackson & Sharpe, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and Billmeyer & Small, York, Pennsylvania, 
do not hesitate to call itan impossibility ; and I fully agree with 
them. If the coupling is a difficulty for the drawing of the cars 
it is certainly an impossibility for backing up. The front beams 
will not meet by 10 inches. The drawheads will not meet. 
Even their flanges won’t meet, or if, unfortunately, they do by 
chance, it will only be by one or two inches, in excellent position 
to break those flanges, and thus allow the heavy car to override 
and crush the small one down below. You may say that they 
might run separate trains of their light stock. I will answer 
that it would be a great inconvenience, and a cause of loss on 
their own line, if time is money ; that it would amount to an 
impossibility, and that it would be certainly an impossibility to 
prevent their light cars from being mixed with the heavier ones 
on connecting lines, and that in requiring from those lines that 
they should not do it, they would be expoged to wait indefi- 
nitely the return of their cars. 
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It is therefore a plain fact that wide-gauge companies cannot 
reform their stock unless they do it all at once—a chance left 
only to the newly-organized companies on the condition that 
they will break bulk with other lines, and then the advantage 
that they thought of having in keeping the wide gauge is lost, 
and disappears entirely, as it is impossible to let their light cars 
goon other lines or to allow cars from other lines to come on 
their own. 

This is what I call the wide-gauge trouble, which I oppose to 
the so-called narrow-gauge mania, and to which I respectfully 
call the attention of the managers of wide-gauge roads. There 
must be some reason for their not reforming their stock. I 
think I have, with the help of the practical car-builders above 
named, pointed out the difficulties and impossibilities they en- 
counter, and I think they are judicious in not undertaking to 
make the reform. I warn all new companies which would Luild 
a light stock and keep the wide gauge for the sake of not break- 
ing gauge with connecting lines, to weigh well those difficul- 
ties, as it is better to break bulk and gauge than to break the 
drawhead and destroy the cars. 

The above considerations and several others settle in my 
mind the question of gauges in favor of the narrow one. Any 
new company which wants to adopt the 4ft. 84in. gauge, for the 
sake of not breaking bulk with connecting lines, condemns it- 
self in advance to the unnecessary extra expense of road-bed, su- 
perstructure, stock and hauling belong- 
ing to such gauge, and runs the risk of 
competition at disadvantage with a nar- 
row-gauge company which would require 
considerably less money to be estab- 
lished, and would be able to take freight 
at cheaper rates on account of the saving 
made in hauling it. 

This explains the efforts made by the 
wide-gauge companies against the grow- 
ing tendency to build narrow-gauge roads, 
more than sixty of them being already 
formed. or in course of construction in 
the United States. It is not so much the 
breaking of gauge that the wide-gauge 
companies dread as the competition 
which the narrow-gauge companies aie 
going to make. They are so much if ad 
of it that strenuous efforts are made now 
to induce legislators and Senators (o pass 
a law which, in this land of fre dom, 
would deprive a railroad company of the 
right of choosing its own gauge ant 
stock, and would compel it to use the 
4ft. 8}in. gauge, with all the disadvantages attached to it, 
defrauding not only the company but the whole nation; as 
General W..S. Rosecrans shows, that provided the whole coun- 
try be as well furnished with railroads as the State of Ohio, 
there will be a total length of 165,800 miles of railroad to build 
in future, and that the annual saving on this length of roads on 
the narrow-gauge system would be $547,540,515, which would 
pay off our present national debt in about five years. He shows 
further that if the railroads in the United States down to the 
end of 1867 had been built on the narrow-gauge plan, the saving 
in the first cost would have been $480,000,000, the annual in- 
terest of which is, at 6 per cent., $28,800,000; that the annual 
saving on haulage would be $100,800,000 ; in all an annual sav- 
ing to the people of the United States of $129,600,000. Let the 
wide-gauge companies confess that for building their road and 
stock and for hauling it they have spent considerably more 
money than was necessary, and that the narrow-gauge com- 
panies are judicious enough not to imitate them. It will be 
much better than to attack the narrow-gauge system, and deny 
its advantages; or they might be compared to the fox of the 
fable of La Fontaine, who, seeing some very fine ripe grapes 
which he could not reach, exclaimed that they were too green 
and good only for common people. 

In my answer to Mr. Seymour I prove that in narrow-gauge 
cars, the proportion of dead weight to live weight being con- 
siderably less than in wide-gauge cars, the rails on the narrow- 
gauge can be considerably lighter than on a wide-gauge, and 
that the difference is so much greater as the resistances, such as 
those occasioned by grades, curves and other causes, are greater ; 
that the rails being lighter, the spikes, splice bars, track bolts 
and ties are also lighter—in fact, the whole superstructure ; and 
I refute completely the erroneous assertion of Mr. Seymour that 
the economy consists only in a reduced length of the ties by 
giving two comparative estimates of superstructure for wide- 
gauge and narrow-gauge, in which I put for the narrow-gauge 
more ties than for the other gauge, which does not prevent the 
economy in favor of narrow-gauge from being still very great. 

I prove that Mr. Seymour, when he wrote his pamphlet, was 
entirely ignorant of the dimensions of narrow-gauge cars, whicb 
I give, and which prove that Mr. Seymour in assuming that 
narrow-gauge cars are built the same length as the wide-gauge 
ones and only 1ft. 2}in. narrower, made an error and misrepre- 
sented the facts. 

I also prove that he was ignorant of the dimensions of # nar- 
row-gauge road-bed, and that he omitted to speak of the economy 
in clearing and grubbing, drain boxes, bridges and culverts, 
loose and solid rock and hauling found in narrow-gauge 
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I show that the whole secret of the economy in the proportion 
of dead weight to live weight in the narrow-gauge cars is mainly 
the reduction of the length of the sills, which allows them to 
carry a heavier weight, although they weigh less, and also the 
reduction of the diameter of the wheels, which can be made 
when the body of the car is lighter. 

I strongly recommend the use of the Fairlie engines, which 
have proved a completejsuccess in Europe. They are economical 
and are undoubtedly those which throw on their drivers the 
most of the weight of engine and tank and turn the easiest in 
sharp curves 
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Lhold that the reduction of the gauge is a natural conse- 
quence of the reduced dimensions of the different parts of the 
cars, especially of the wheels, because the center of gravity of 
the car being thus lowered, the car can run on & smaller gauge 
with the same angle of stability as corresponding cars on a 
wide gauge. 

I give the formula to find the center of gravity of any car, and 
a sketch showing how to find the quantity the gauge can be re- 
duced for a known lowering of the center of gravity. 

I consider the demonstration of Mr. Post, as regards resis- 
tances in curves, as erroneous and absurd, and I prove it. I 
fully agree with Mr. Edgar Thomson, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, Robert Stephenson, General Geo. 
P. Buell, T. E. Sickels, General Superintendent Union Pacific 
and Chief Engineer Colorado Central, J. P. Mersereau, Chief 
Engineer Denver & Rio Grande Railway, and a number of emi- 
nent engineers, that the resistance in surves on a narrow gauge 
is less than on a wide gauge, because the wheels will slip more 
on the outer rail on a wide gauge than on the outer rail of the 
narrow gauge, and because the coefficient of sliding friction is 
0.25 while that of rolling friction is only 0.001. I give from 
standard authors the formulas relative to the resistances in 
railroad curves, proving it to be proportional to the gauge. I 
also give copy of comparative estimates made by Messrs. T. E. 
Sickels and J. P. Mersereau for broad gauge and narrow gauge, 
for difficult points on their roads, showing an immense advan- 
tage in favor of narrow gauge. 

I close by saying that the Legislature of Texas has passed a 
law forbidding railroad corporations to use a gauge smaller 
than 4ft. 8tin, 

Cu. J. Queti, C. E., 
‘Chief Assistant Engineer Texas Pacific Railroad. 

{Our correspondent assumes that on a light, wide- 
gauge railroad it is absolutely necessary to run heavy 
cars with the light rolling-stock ; which is not true. We 
are no more obliged tc run heavy cars on the one gauge 
than on the other ; andit wedo not run them on either, 
then the two systems have equal advantages in this re- 
spect, and any which the one may have over the other 
must be entirely independent of this consideration. There 
isa certain ghastly and unhallowed comfort, we know, 
in being able to tell a competitor, when there is some- 
thing which we would like very much to do and can’t, 
that neither can he; but we doubt very much whether 
that alone is a sufficient reason for introducing a new 
gauge for our railroads. 

If there is any advantage in keeping heavy rolling off 
from light wide-gauge railroads, that advantage is just as 
available on a wide as on a narrow-gauge ; and if we 
want to use small wheels, we can do so as well on one 
gauge as on another. The reasoning of our correspond- 
ent, which is based upon the assumption that it is imprac- 
ticable to use small wheels on a wide-gauge, therefore, 
has no foundation of fact, because we are not compelled 
to run heavy cars on our light road. 

With reference to the capacity of cars, it might be well 
to fix upon some standard for determining: how much 
they will carry. If it is fixed simply by what the nar- 
row-gauge advocates say, then we should like to have 
the same privilege. If, on the other hand, the maximum 
load hauled is the test, then Mr. Queiil has very much 
under-estimated the capacity of wide-gauge cars. If, as 
we think, the amount of floor area and cubical contents 
of cars should, to a very great extent, determine the 
amount of freight and the nnmber of passengers they 
will carry, then we know that the capacity of nearly all 
narrow-gauge cars has been over-estimated. 

Our correspondent attributes the whole economy in 
the weight of narrow-gauge cais to the use of shorter 
sills, which will carry a heavier weight although they 
weigh less, It is difficult to comprehend a state of mind 
which, after making such an assertion, would not at 
once ask the question, What is to prevent the use of 
short timbers on a wide gauge? and as all the other argu- 
ments have been answered repeatedly, we finish our com- 
ments with this inquiry.—Eprror RaILRoap GAzETTE.] 


THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA. 


NO, Il,—SOME HISTORY. 











San Franorsco, April 29, 1872. 

Something was said in the first paper on that portion of Cali- 
fornia railroad history which extended down to the completion 
of the Central Pacific. 1t was also stated that that history was 
naturally divided into two periods, which I ventured to call the 
Dual Period and the Monocratic Period—if you will allow these 
formidable phrases. And here let me shunt off a little from the 
main track. 

California was somewhat unfortunate from the beginning in 
the construction of its social conditions and industrial organ- 
izations. With the discovery of gold there drifted rapidly upon 
these shores wave after wave of splendid and adventurous hu- 
manity mingled with the baser spume; and thus a fortunate 
and energetic few, by the mere fact of their presence, waxed 
rich and mighty in the earth, willy, nilly. Many men “had 
greatness thrust upon them.” Thus, what with the Spanish 
land grants and the immense grabs which were made in those 
red-letter days into this waste and unhandled wild, we have here 
something bordering hard on English primogeniture, both in 
landed property and in corporate franchises. There are these 
energetic or fortunate few, inéer pares primi, under whose magic 











the express and stage companies, the telegraphs, the ranches, 
the steamboats, the railroads. 
means what “the second son” does in England; it means a 
losing game. 

For many years it seemed as if California never could have 
but one thing of a kind. There was only one express company 
worth mention, one great and overshadowing bank, one steam- 
ship company, one steamboat company, one telegraph, one 


touch everything has turned into gold. They have the banks, | 


| very good instance of it. One group of roads owned by San 


“ Opposition” in * California | 


The Californians are fond of fair play, and here they beheld a 


Francisco, one by Sacramento; the latter backed by the Gov- 
ernment, the former by the vast wealth of the metropolis. But 
there was still lacking an‘el + of complet in the paral- 
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| lelism ; the California Pacific had no overland line. 


Associated Press. There were sporadic railroad companies in | 


various places; but the California Pacific, holding the im- 
portant route between San Francisco and Sacramento, was alone 
strong. There were also two great stage companies, but they 
divided the State among them, as the Triumvirs did Rome, so 
that it was as good as a monopoly. The California & Oregon 


to Los Angeles, and held all that was important in Southern 
California. Now and then an opposition stage or two would be 
put on some minor route, and for a few weeks there would be a 
prodigious to-do. Two, three, four stages would start out 
before daylight from some little village of shanties, swarming 
and black with men, more numerous perhaps than the inhab- 
itants of the village, and there would be such a racing and snap- 
ping of the silk down the dusty roads, station after station, all 
day long, as only California ever saw. Of course, the opposi- 
tion would presently be bought off, or die a natural, or rather a 
violent, death, and the “regular company” would then make 
up for their losses by extortionate charges on the traveling pub- 
lic. So it was on the bay and its estuaries and the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, as between the California Steam Navigation 


But even this now seemed about to be supplied. Early in 
1870 it was rumored, and the rumors grew to positive statc- 
ments which were uncontradicted, that the Union Pacific was 
to be prolonged to the northeastern corner of this State, there 
to meet a corresponding extension of the California Pacific, 
Matters assumed such a definite shape that a party of engineers 
made a preliminary reconnaissance for a line from Salt Lake to 
Madeline Pass. Still further, the California had given a con- 


| tract to one Haswell to grade a long strip of track through the 
Company run their stages from Sacramento over lines 1,200 | 
miles long ; the Coast Stage Line run theirs from San Francisco | 


upper Sacramento Valley ; and Haswell at least was in sufficient 
earnest to threaten the company with a suit afterward for non- 
fulfillment of the contract. They were reinforced by a heavy 


accession of capital from Frankfort-on-the-Main, and one or 


Company and the occasional * people’s lines,” which were al- | 


ways very ephemeral. In the department of newspapers, three 
the Associated Press of California; and though this State always 
had, and still has, more newspapers in proportion to its popula- 
tion than any other, not excepting Massachusetts, all the others 
were reduced to a condition of the most hopeless servility, and 
compelled abjectly to copy the telegrams from their neighbors 
when they were stale. Hence the number of evening papers in 
California. They could have united and procured original dis- 
patches, costly as they were, but there was only one telegraph, 
and that was in league with their rivals. Wells & Fargo’s Ex- 
press Company held the whole coast in its meshes, and relent- 
lessly crushed out all opposition, even in far Idaho. Perhaps 
this monopoly has been more beneficial in its results than any 
other, for in the early days it was the only certain mail-carrier 
on exposed routes, where it often transmitted more letters than 
the United States mail, at a trifling advance over Government 
rates. To this day it carnes probably a third of the business 
letters on the coast. : 

Thus it was there prevailed everywhere this rigorous, iron 
despotism, this autocracy of one. But railroads are a thing of 
slower growth ; hence, while these other organizations early 
shaped themselves into solidarity, or sprung full-armored into 
existence, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, it is less than 
two years since the railroads were unified. 

What I have ventured to call the Dual Period, was that which 
was marked by the coexistence of the Central Pacific and Cali- 
fornia Pacific, as the nuclei of two groups. This parallel sys- 
tem’ prevailed gradually and still holds in most of the other im- 
portant franchises of the State, and was a step in advance of the 
old pioneer despotism. It was a great triumph for California 
to have two things of a kind, greater than Eastern people can 
easily imagine. Thus, for instance, the mighty Pacific Mail 
was finally counterchecked by the North Pacific Transportation 
Company, which, though it offered no opposition on the China 
and Panama routes, brought relief to the Mexican and Southern 
California way-ports. Nothing has ever been able to cope with 
Wells & Fargo, and they stand substantially alone to-day. 
When the Central Pacific was joined to the Union Pacific those 
companies built a telegraph line for their own uses; where- 
upon, the former company having quarreled with the Sacra- 
mento Union, they gave the use of their overland wires for a 
moderate consideration to a new association, the American 
Press Association, which rivals yet the old one. This was a 
benefit to the people, for it cheapened newspapers materially, 
of which there was great necessity. Partly also through this 
assistance the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph exists, and Califor- 
nia is to-day, perhaps, the only State in the Union where there 
is a real and effective opposition in telegraphy. 

We now arrive at the time when there wasa double system 
of railroads. The California Pacific was mostly owned in San 
Francisco, the Central in Sacramento; and, all their respective 
appanages taken together, they would not have been very un- 
equally matched, had it not been for the great impetus given to 
the latter by government assistance. This was destined to 
make it triumphant. To begin with, each company had a line 
between the two chief cities, though the California Pacific had 
the advantage of 55 miles. Then, by buying out the California 
Steam Navigation Company, the California Pacific was enabled, 
either by boat or rail, to maintain an effective opposition be- 
tween this city and allthe important points in the interior, 
namely, Oakland, San José, Stockton, Sacramento and Marys- 
ville. So minute, strenuous and widely ramified was this par- 
allelism made, that this company (it was believed) even owned 
the opposition boats on the Oakland ferries. 


The people contemplated this state of affairs with eminent 
satisfaction. With a dual system of newspapers, of telegraphs, 
of steamships and of railroads, they accounted the industrial 
future of the State secure. They had two of a kind throughout. 
California was happily in the belief that it was about to be 
emancipated entirely from the thralldom of the pioneer despot- 
isms. Some even contended that the State needed two kinds of 
money, and argued for the introduction of greenbacks, but the 
mass of the people were well content with one kind, to wit, the 
kind that would chink. This was a sort of monopoly of which 
there could not be too much. 


more bankers of that city were elected directors. 

Then suddenly came the grand collapse. The California Pa- 
cific was no more—with all its properties, franchises and good 
will, it passed into the ownership of the Central. On a certain 
day some three or four detached railroads, all the rolling-stock 
and a whole fleet of bay and river steamers were transferred to 
the purchaser. The best friends of California beheld the trans- 
action with earnest regret, for it was a step in retrogression. 

Whether the California Pacific managers had done everything 
merely as a cunning stratagem, to enhance the value of their 
property in view of the ultimate sale, or were in first-rate ear- 
nest in proposing to extend their connections across the con- 
tinent, is not here in question. Some shrewdly argued that the 


| Central had long held that company as a fish playing at the end 
wealthy journals, two in this city and one in Sacramento, formed | 





ofa string, and unwisely hesitated so long before pulling it 
home that it grew inconveniently large. Without doubt it cost 
them more to buy it in than it would have done some years 
earlier. It seems equally certain that they would not have 
bought it in at all, if it had not threatened a trans-continental 
opposition, but confined its rivalry to California, This is ren- 
dered probable by the fact that they formerly contemplated, 
and made actual surveys for, an air-line connection between San 
Francisco and Sacramento, but appear now to have abandoned 
the project entirely, since the acquisition of the California. 

Thus Sacramento was once more triumphant over San Fran- 
cisco. Asa result, the residents of the latter now discovered 
that, with the exception of the ocean steamships and a few 
second-rate bay steamers, they could not leave their city in any 
public conveyance without paying tribute to the Central. This 
company has received, by way of public gifts, about $32,000,000 
in United States bonds ; government land grants to the amount 
of nearly 20,000,000 acres, worth, at $2.50 an acre, $50,000,000 ; 
city land conveyances and privileges to the amount of some 
6,000 acres, worth perhaps $5,000,000 ; city and county bonds, 
as gifts or subscriptions, to the amount of $1,650,000 ; and from 
the State, in the shape of interest payments for the last eight 
years, about $800,000 ; making a grand total of say $89,450,000— 
yet when a person crosses over from this city to Oakland it costs 
him 25 cents. Oakland is simply a suburb, and in the Eastern 
States the fare would not exceed ten cents at the highest. 

The great company now had free swing in all the State. After 
the smoke cleared away from the field of battle, there came up 
from it no sound of any living enemy. Away down in Los An- 
geles there still existed an independent railroad, and over in 
Marion County we have, within these few weeks last past, heard 
a timid little squeak from a narrow-gauge company, just pick- 
ing the shell, who had contrived somehow to get a subsidy of a 
few thousands ; though it was reported at one time—I doubt 
not maliciously—that the Central had bought that subsidy. 
There remained nothing now to obstruct them, and they were 
left at liberty to prosecute their various extensions at leisure. 

While the California Pacific still existed, as a nucleus or back- 
ing of substance, various opposition extensions were projected. 
For instance, there was at one time much discussion of a road 
projected from tide-water at Antioch to tap the vast San Joaquin 
Valley. Another one, the exact correlative of this, was to trav- 
erse the western side of the Sacramento Valley, from Vallejo to 
Red Bluff. General W. 8. Rosecrans, in his pleasant vein, wrote 
and published some excellent letters concerning a contemplated 
coast line, skirting the ocean all the way from San Francisco to 
San Diego; but no line was stretched or spade was struck there- 
on, and only the other day the General sailed on the Alaska to 
take preliminary measures for the construction of a railroad 
across Mexico, from Tuxpan via the city of Mexico to the Rio 
Mescala. There was also the Stockton & Visalia Railroad, com- 
pleted some 20 miles south from Stockton at the cime of the 
great consolidation, but now only heard of as the San Joaquin 
Valley Railroad, belonging to the Ceutral. 


Thus it appears to be taken for granted that a single com- 
pany are to have the distinction of furnishing California with all 
the necessary railroads. The enterprise of San Francisco was 
eaten out and stunted by the wretched mania for stock gam- 
bling, which reminds one of two boys swapping jack-knives in a 
barn. Itdeserved to see the Sacramento company get control 
of the State. 

It remains now only to give some account of the hitherto end- 
less terminus controversy in order to bring this history down to 
present times. For many years Oakland has considered itself, 
and been considered by nearly all except the San Franciscans, 
as the predestined terminus of the whole California system, to 
include ultimately three overland lines; and from the time of 
John Phoenix to the present day that ambitious city has not 
ceased from uttering jibes at the expense of San Francisco’s pro- 
ject of bridging the bay. So confidently has Oakland counted 
on holding this high prerogative that it is familiarly known in 
the State as Terminopolis, and has a paper called The Termini. 

Though their great machine-shops and headquarters are in 
Sacramento, the company have never contemplated that city a8 
the end of the road, and Sacramento is in some trepidation lest 
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even the semblance should disappear, through the removal of 
the company offices down to the bay. Their retention in that 
city necessitates a great amount of troublesome telegraphing 
between it and the metropolis. At one time and another the 
company have accepted or purchased from Oakland extensive 
water-fronts in that city, and the confiding citizens supposed 
they were thereby making almost certain of the terminus. But 
the company have maintained the steady purpose of reaching 
Goat Island, and have pushed their great pier westward toward 
it, until it is now so prolonged that Iwakura remarked “he 
never expected to go to sea in a railroad car,” and Oakland is 
left over two miles behind. Under the same delusive expecta- 
tions, San Francisco voted to the company over 6,000 acres of 
salt-marsh in Mission Bay (southeast corner of the city), with 
the understanding on the part of the city that the terminus 
should be established there; .yet no improvements have 
been made by the company looking in the least to such an 
event. And still the pile-driver has been walking out over the 
water toward Goat Island. San Franciscans now have the tan- 
talizing satisfaction of knowing that they actually take the train 
for New York at a point more than a mile within their muni- 
ipal and county limits, yet they have to go out three miles by 
ferry-boat to reach that point. Theri, again, correspondence 
was lately exchanged between certaiy gentlemen and President 
Stanford, whereM it was suggested that the city might be in- 
duced to vote a subsidy of $3,000,000 to the company, on condi- 
tion that they bridged the bay at Ravenswood, 30 miles south, 
and fixed the terminus in Mission Bay, as originally proposed. 
Although this was purely a selfish proposition, emanating from 
property owners at Ravenswood, and not at all in the interest 
of San Francisco, but rather inimical thereto, President Stan- 
ford intimated that the company would accept the propesition 
on sufficient guarantees of the subsidy being given. 

Thus it is seen how the Central Pacitic has coquetted with va- 
rious places, and deluded them all in succession. Yet it is nec- 
essary to state that the company made early application to the 
city for terminal depot accommodations, and after mature 
deliberation had upon the matter, the 6,000 acres of submerged 
land in Mission Bay were granted to them. But the grant was 
so divided and subdivided into lots, blocks, streets, canals and re- 
servations, and so hampered by a miost absurd clause, ‘‘ prohib- 
iting the railroad track from coming within 300 feet of the water 
front,” that it was found to be practically useless to the com- 
pany. Thereupon they accepted from Oakland certain water- 
fronts and bought others, only to make them a starting-point 
for reaching Goat Island. 

In short, the attitude of San Francisco toward the railroad 
has been from the beginning unworthy of a great metropolis, and 
more Byzantine than American. The foolish clause prohibiting 
the railroad track from coming within 300 feet of the water-front 
was interpolated for the same reason that the city now opposes 
so strenuously the bestowment of Goat Island on the company. 
In either case the merchants feared that the freight would pass 
directly from the cars to the water-craft and vice versa without 
passing through the city, and giving more or less persons the 
handling of it. STEPHEN PowERs. 
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BY A HINDOO, 





Both in the Ramiroap GazerTe and in ihe Telegrapher a con- 
siderable number of correspondents have taken up this ques- 
tion, thus proving that its importance is not underrated. The 
appearance at this juncture of the Massachusetts Commission- 
ers’ report adds interest and affords a basis for some deduc- 
tions, of which more hereafter. Nearly every writer has admit- 
ted frankly or permitted an inference that the so-called “ sys- 
tem” is capable of improvement. It is, however, evident that 
the discussion has not been carried on by the right class of 
men. The phrase “train dispatching” appears to have been 
understood, or at any rate treated, as relating only to the tele- 
graphic branch of train-working. Probably I was wrong in 
using the term, as I meant to include all arrangements for the 
conduct of trains from starting point to terminus, and therefore 
relating to much over which the telegraph operators have no 
control. Using the phrase in this sense, I asserted that I 
could nowhere find trace of a regularly organized system. ‘‘ X” 
assumes that I imagine there should be a standard system 
adopted by all roads; but he is wrong. I have not found any 
organized, complete system on any road. There may of course 
be such a system somewhere, of which Iand a great many 
others are in ignorance. If so, the sooner it is unearthed the 
better. Listen to the Massachusetts Commissioners: ‘‘ In the 
rules of very few of the roads had any provision, even of the sini- 
plest nature, been made as to the effect of telegraphic orders or the 
course to be pursued by employees in charge of trains, on their 
receipt.” As said above, this question has not been discussed 
in newspaper columns by the right class of men. Appa- 
rently we have had none but train dispatchers and operators 
to the front (possibly excepting “X.”) The organization of 
a complete system of regulations for the movement of 
trains requires a knowledge and a jurisdiction not per- 
taining to telegraph operators or dispatchers. General 
superintendents and their assistants are the only persons com- 
petent to deal with this matter. It is not in human nature for 
any class of men to condemn themselves. Here and there we 
find a bold, earnest man bursting the trammels of surrounding 
circumstances and habitude, but such is an exception. We 
must not expect that the train dispatchers will condemn them- 
selves. I think it was Hume who said, “We judge others by our 
reason, but when we judge ourselves we mingle our desires with 
our reason, so that we cannot distinguish one from the other.” 
Therefore I take it that little may be expected from the train 
dispatchers’ convention called by Mr. Wells. The train dis- 
patchers are wrong in making this a personal question. They 
should see that the sooner » change is made the better for 





them. The practice now lays them at the mercy (so to speak) 
of the station hands, many of whom necessarily are made of in- 
ferior stuff. I grant that in one sense head dispatchers may 
consider themselves responsible to a certain extent for short- 
comings of the so-called “system,” for they might have pointed 
out such and had them rectified. Consequently, some may feel 
a little sore and jealous of innovation. The blame, however, 
must rest almost if not wholly in higher quarters. 

That the right class of men have not come forward yet is fur- 
ther proven by the fact that each writer has busied himself with 
caviling at comparatively unimportant matters of detail, with 
broad assertions and with simple but confident expressions of 
opinion. Not one has touched on the principles underlying the 
whole question. I expected more of ‘‘X,” who certainly has the 
capacity for understanding and expounding the bases, if he 
would allow his prejudices to sleep awhile. ‘‘X’s” letter in the 
Gazette of April 20 requires notice, for which place cannot be 
given just here. Of that more anon. 

The rules proposed by me in the Gazerre of April 6 provided 
perfect safety from butting collisions, as I said then, “ regardless 
of expense.” The system was calculated with regard to safety 
only, and was designed as a model from which other systems 
might be shaped, more or less economically. It was not a per- 
fect code of regulations for train management. It made no 
provision for prevention of tail collisions, yard shunting, etc., 
which matters must be dealt with locally. It is impossible for 
managers to eliminate train accidents altogether, but I do think 
that butting collisions are a disgrace to the management, and 
should be made, as they can be, impossible. 

Practical experience of train-working and a knowledge of hu- 
man nature enable us to deduce the following principles : 

1, “’Tis human to err.” Every “train order” must pass 
throngh more than one person, all of whom must be fully ao- 
quainted with the circumstances connected with it, in order 
that a mistake made by any one of them may be at once detect- 
ed and rectified. 

2. “Irregular movements are more difficult to control and 
more liable to derangement than regular ones?” All rules 
should, if possible, be unvarying in their application, so that 
obedience to them may become almost mechanical. 

3. “The memory of man is treacherous.” Where there is any 

risk of danger, memory must not be called on to play any part. 
Every move should be recorded in regular form for easy refer- 
ence. 
4. “Every individual is responsible for his own acts.” Any at- 
tempt to make one person responsible for the act of another is 
absurd and false in policy. Responsibility, therefore, should be 
clearly defined and never divided. 

5. “Sins of omission are more common and probable than 
sins of commission.” Rules should be so arranged that danger 
cannot be incurred by the thoughtless or ignorant omission of 
any duty. ° 

6. “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” Subordinates intrusted 
with the execution of precautions against danger are prone to 
estimate the danger lightly, and to look upon the occasional 
omission of some irksome duty as venial and harmless. 

In making rules, when we have to deal with men, we must 
never forget that human machinery is the least reliable of all 
aids; that few men are perfect in mental and physical capabil- 
ity; that each one has some weak point; that the weakness 
overtakes men ofttimes when we least expect it. Suppose we 
intrust toa man a duty which requires the fullest exercise of 
all his faculties—memory, calmness, confidence, method, punc- 
tuality, quick perception and physical endurance—supposing, I 
say, that the duty calls for the simultaneous and continuous ex- 
ercise of every one of these faculties for a lengthened period, 
we are taxing the man to the utmost limit of his powers. In- 
disposition—not to say illness—a mere fit of indigestion, will 
cloud and impair several of the faculties ; for example, momory, 
perception, calmness. Excesses, intoxication, &c., will impair 
his powers very materially; but even a man of steady habits 
worked at such high pressure must weaken occasionally. It 
stands to reason, then, that we must avoid intrusting to any 
one man a duty such as would call upon him to exert his maxi- 
mum power. If we do expect him to run at full speed all the 
time, we shall be disappointed. He must either ease the pres- 
sure by neglecting some of the work, or break down occasion- 
ally. 

The theory of the present system of train-dispatching de- 
mands from the dispatcher the fullest exercise of all the quali- 
ties above mentioned. It throws upon him a burden too great 
for fallible man, consequently mistakes do now and then occur, 
and much of their work is neglected. They do not, because they 
can not, carefully and persistently watch the road, avoiding de- 
tention and calculating the minimum detention. As often as not 
conductors have to ask for orders. Ido not blame the dis- 
patchers ; nothing else can be expected ; yet the advocates of 
the system claim, as its forte, the facility for moving trains 
along the road. But let us waive this point. Let us imagine 
the dispatcher infallible. Let us suppose that he has a perfect 
knowledge of all that is going on along the line. Let us sup- 
pose that his arrangements are faultless. By what means are his 
orders executed? By the agency of beings infallible as him- 
self? No. They are weak mortals, who have not eschewed the 
sinful lusts of the flesh, and who are not always full of the wis- 
dom gained by experience. A very large percentage of acci- 
dents (be it remembered I am considering butting collisions 
only) are caused by the carelessness or ignorance of men outside 
the dispatcher’s office, and these must be guarded against. 

Setting to work to frame a train-system in accordance with 
these principles, the problem is to run a train safely from A. 
to B. 

What combination of persons can we make who will be equally 
well acquainted with the movements of all trains on the road? 
We have the dispatcher, ‘“‘ who knowsall things.” We have the 
station-operators, A., B., C., the conductor and the driver. 
These last two we must reject at once, because they know nothing 
whatever of the matter in hand. Instructions for guidance of 





conductor and driver are what we are trying to obtain ; mani 
festly they, knowing nothing of what is ahead of them, can ren- 
der ne assistance, although “X” seems to think they might. 
Operators A., B.,C., each of his own knowledge, knows only 
what trains have left his station. If the dispatcher should order 
the train to start from A., forgetting that one had already start- 
ed from B. (not uncommon), A. could not detect the error unless 
he had been informed by B. of the train’s having left. Thus we 
see that A., B., C., cannot of their individual knowledge check 
the dispatcher. So we rule that each operator is to report de- 
parture of every train to the “next” station as well as to the 
dispatcher. Then if B. advises A. of every train leaving for his 
station, A. could detect the dispatcher’s error in ordering the 
train forward from his station. But here again we are trusting 
toan individual, and so violating the first principle. We must 
devise some check on B. No check can be devised but one—a 
rule that no train shall leave his station until he has first noti- 
fied A. (orasked for “‘line-clear”). But then again A., if act- 
ing by himself, might make a mistake, an error of omission, 
and forget to report out a train, or, forgetting that one has left, 
may give permission for another to come from B. To avoid 
this, we make a rule that A. and B. shall work in concert, that 
A. shall mention in his message every train that is still between 
the two stations, and that B. shall do the same. Thnts we ob- 
serve both the first and fifth principles, by making A. and B. 
work in concert and by making A. perform an act before the 
train can leave his station. In obtaining the train-order, then, 
we have the dispatcher, A. and B., all three fully acquainted 
with the state of track between A. and B., so that, regarding it, 
a mistake made by one would be immediately corrected by one 
of the others. The three are widely separated from each other 
by circumstances and interests; consequently, the chance of 
all three making the same mistake is very small. But the dis- 
patcher may order the train torun through to C. A. knows the 
state of the track so far as B., and, after the train passes that 
station, there may be danger. It follows that, to provide the 
necessary combination to insure safety, there must be an under- 
standing between B. and C.as between B. and A. The result 
we arrive at is this: 7hat to insure absolute safety all train-orders 
must be arranged from station to station by station officers. 

Now if, in order to avoid as much delay as possible, we desire 
that the trains shall not stop at more stations than necessary, 
we give an order to run to such and such a station, there to 
meet other trains ; according to circumstances the order will be 
sometimes to one station and sometimes to another, thus vio- 
lating the second principle by introducing irregular movements. 
If we make a rule that some trains are to have orders and some 
trains not, we again introduce irregular movements. If we rule 
that trains shall run through until stopped by signal, we again 
introduce irregular movements. In the two last mentioned ar- 
rangements we also violate the fifth principle, by making it a 
rule that the train shall not stop unless some act is done by the 
station officer, viz., displaying the “order signal,” which act 
might be thoughtlessly or inadvertently omitted. In order to 
avoid these irregularities we make a rule that every train shall 
receive at every station an order to proceed, without which 
order it is not to move past. Thus regularity is enforced and 
an act is necessary to permit the passing on of the train. 

Thus far we find that to work safely we must— 

1. Arrange train orders from station t station by station 
officers. 

2. Dvery train must have an order from every station. 

The order to proceed may be given verbally, in writing or by 
signal. Verbal orders are liable to be misunderstood or denied. 
Written orders fix responsibility, but to give such involves 
stopping the train. Speed may by some be considered of more 
value than the written precaution. If so the train might be 
ordered by signal. Then in order not to violate the fifth prin- 
ciple a rule must be made that all signals are to stand normally 
against trains—that when it is desired to stop a train the signals 
remain up, but when the station-officer has an order for the 
train to proceed the signal shall be lowered when asked for by 
whistle, and not before. Thus an act is necessary to permit the 
passage of the train, the omissior of which act would do no 
harm. Did the signals, as they do now too often, remain nor- 
mally down and only be raised when it is desired to stop the 
train, that act might be omitted, and so an accident result. In 
the one case we see that if the act be omitted, no harm ensues ; 
in the other, the omission of the act may be fatal. Here, how- 
ever, a doubt stares us in the face. Suppose some station sub- 
ordinate, on his own responsibility, from ignorance or from mis- 
understanding, undertakes to lower the signals and let the train 
pass. Whatthen? The only way to avoid all risks is to make 
the driver receive at every station a written order to proceed. 
This, as we have seen, causes loss of time, and the question to 
be decided locally is, ‘‘ Shall we run the risk or shall we lose the 
time?” The loss of time, as shown hereafter, is not very great 
—not so great as in my opinion to justify any risk. The next 
question is—who shall be recipient of the order? The fourth 
principle directs us to fix responsibility on the proper shoulders, 
The driver is the man who moves the train ; he is not controlled 
by the conductor, except so far as he chooses or understands. 
On him, then, should be thrown the entire weight of responsi- 
bility. It is convenient for the conductor to see the order, that 
he may know what is to be done, and also necessary to prevent 
the driver from starting before the conductor’s work is fin- 
ished ; therefore the order should pass through the hands of 
the conductor, and not be given to the driver until starting 
time is up. 

Atthis point we find we have the essentials of safety in our 
system, viz. : 

1. Station to station control. 

2. Orders received at each station. 

8. Driver responsible for movement of train, 

All now required is a little filling up of detail to strengthen 
the structure and keep all its partsin position. To define re 
sponsibility, clearly it is necessary that rules should be drawn 
up declaring each man’s duty. The sixth principle warns us that 
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constant care is requisite to prevent neglect of precautions by 

subordinates. Nothing but constant supervision and minute in- 
spection of books by officers specially detailed and beyond social 
influences will insure the faithful execution of details. 

The details to be considered are : 

1. Whether trains shall be stopped for written order or or- 
dered by signal. 

2. Forms of messages between stations. 

3. Whether the two operators and dispatchers form a suffi- 
ciently complex combination. 

4, Best means of preserving the integrity of the system. 

5. Yard arrangements. Regulations for shunting trains, etc. 

As to the first each manager must decide for himself. There 
oan be no question as to which is the safer method. The de- 
tention amounts to very little. Thus, for freight trains, say that 
in every 100 miles there are 12 telegraph stations. Loss of time 
pulling up and starting (train need not be brought to a stand 
unless required to stop), four minutes at each station ; total, 48 
minutes per 100 miles. Deduct for stoppages under present 
system say half of that, leaving 24 minutes per 100 miles run! 
Is such a small thing as that worth any risk? The advantage 
gained by making trains pass through yards at reduced speed 
must not be overlooked. 

The second point I have fully discussed in former communi- 
cations. To insure regularity set forms are necessary. 

With a good dispatcher, well paid, selected for steadiness and 
zeal, probably the check and train orders would be sufficient 
without aid of station masters. 

Some well-understood rules regulating yard shunting should 
be insisted on. It is not by any means an uncommon sight to 
see a train running out in face of one approaching to shunt back 
into a siding. 

Now let us examine the objections to such a system as the one 
recommended. There are two only: 

1. Diminution of speed. 

2. Increased expenditure. 

As we have seen above, the loss of speed need not exceed 24 
minutes per 100 miles. If the two operators and dispatcher 
arrange the orders in concert, the expense of the proposed sys- 
tem will not exceed that of the present one ; for now there are 
night and day operators at all stations. 

Let us examine the present system, to see how many different 
accidents might happen : 

1. Dispatcher, making mistake of time, orders a train to run 
on the time of another. (Happened within my knowledge.) 

2. Dispatcher, forgetting right of way, gives order first to 
opposing train and then cannot get the other station in time to 
hold. (Happened, etc.) 

8. Dispatcher, forgetting that pilot has not been reported in, 
orders a train forward. (Happened.) 

4, Train supposed to keep clear of all others fails to make a 
station in time. (Happened.) 

5. Conductor, supposing he had plenty of time before him, 
runs on and meets a train, deceived by 
sudden derangement of watch. (Hap- 
pened.) 

6. Conductor ordered to meet a train at 
a certain station does not give order to 
driver and forgets to warn him. (Hap- 
pened. ) 

7. Station operator being ordered to 
hold a train, forgets to do so. (Hap- 
pened. ) 

8. Station operator neglecting to report, 
perhaps not knowing that a certain train 
had passed, dispatcher orders forward an 
opposing train. 

9. When one train (special 107) is fol- 
lowing another (No. 7), not flaggec, dis- 
patcher making error in number of train, 
orders another forward on arrival of No. 
7 instead of 107. 

Probably there are other ways that do 
not just now occur to me,.but surely we 
have sufficient here to show how utterly 
unreliable the present system is. No less 
than nine different ways in which from 
mere carelessness fatal accidents may 
happen; and within my knowledge, dur- 
ing the space of six months, accidents 
have happened in seven out of the nine 
ways. Under the system I propose, such 
accidents could not have occurred unless 
at least three different individuals com- 
mitted the same mistake at the same 
time. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Good but not New. 





To THe Eprror oF THE Rattroap Ga- 
ZETTE : 

The gentleman who writes for your 
valued sheet under the nom de plume of 
** Hindoo,” is evidently a very intelligent 
and able essayist, and seems to under- 
stand thoroughly the “ Indian system” of 
railroading ; but his knowledge of the 
American system is extremely limited. 
He seems to have traveled over but one 
of our three routes to the West, to wit, 
the New York Central, Michigan Central, 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Among his numerous suggestions, I no- 
tice only one that has not been adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad years ago. Itis a matter of great astonishment to me that 
men who write for newspapers on railway matters do not have 
sense enough to acquire sufficient knowledge of their subject be- 
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ft xe pretending to palm off upon railroad men suggestions which 
possess not an iota of originality. Why don’t these people 
travel? Steel rails, Whartcn switches, semaphore lights, 
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wooden wheels, air brake, gas 
lighting in cars, steam heating in cars, telegraphing 
each train as it passes each station, keeping all pas- 
senger trains twenty minutes apart while running in the 
same direction, etc., etc., are nothing new in this section. The 





Stop-Vative. 


switch lights, steel axles, 
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Balanced Slide-Vaive. 


Pennsylvania Railroad has employed all these aids for years. | The Michigan Southern 


In one of “ Hindoo’s ” letters he speaks of the danger of miscon- 
nection between the different trains on the through routes be- 





| essential elements of the other. 








Central route as being frequently delayed, compelling passen- 
gers to lay over in dirty depots, etc. Of course this is natural 
in a line composed of four or five different roads. But he ig 
ignorant of the fact that the Pennsylvania route is one great line 
and that trains go through without change, and if delayed, are 
sent through special in all cases. Mr. Hindoo should travel. 

. CoNOQUENNESSING, 











Stop-Valve. 





The engraving represents a stop-valve, manufactured by 
Messrs. Nathan & Dreyfus, of New York. The joint in the valve 
is made by a ring, D D, which is expanded by a conical plug, 
C C, operated by the valve spindle. It will be seen that when 
the ring comes in contact with the shoulder, d d, the conical 
plug, C, forces it tightly against both openings. The valve, 
being loose on the spindle, Z, never seats twice in the same 
position, which, it is said, makes it keep steam-tight longer than 
any other valve. 





Nesbitt’s Balanced Slide-Valve. 





Most of our readers will remember that in the Gazerre of 
December 9 we published an engraving and description copied 
from the Artizan (English) of a balanced slide-valve, the inven- 
tion of which was attributed to Mr. William G. Beattie. Since 
that time we have received the following letter from Mr. John 
Nesbitt, of Concord, New Hampshire : 

To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of December 9, you copy from the London Arti- 

zan an article with cuts of a balanced slide-valve said to be de- 
signed by a Mr. Beattie. 
_ ‘This same valve was patented by me March 19, 1867, at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Beattie’s is an exact copy of my model, even to its 
defects, and he obtained a patent the following May, if I re- 
member aright. 

My valve is now much improved and another device has been 
added and patented which renders it as near perfection, prob- 
ably, as it is possible to come. I hope to be in England before 
long, when I will give Mr. Beattie an opportunity to add my 
new attachment, when he will have the best valve in existence. 

Concord, New Hampshire. JouN NEssirt. 

At the request of Mr. Nesbitt we have procured copies of his 
patent and the drawings therewith, which latter we have had 


| engraved. Tue resemblance of his device to that of Mr. Beat- 


tie is certainly very striking, and the one seems to have all the 
In his specification Mr. Nesbitt 
thus describes what he has patented : 

The nature of my invention consists in providing, for a steam- 
chest, a balance valve, to be protected by a shield, for thefpur- 
pose of keeping the pressure of the steam ¢ff of the top of the 
valve, and allowing the same to work easy in the chest ; also 
with an exhaust through the valve, for the p of let- 
ting the exhaust steam from the cylinder escape through the 
top of the steam-chest. 

at I claim as my invention is : 
1. The arrangement of the valve d, with, reference to the 
packing g 9, in its ends, substantially as 
erein described. 

2. The chamber // over the valve d, con- 
structed in the manner and for the pur- 
pose substantially as herein set forth. 

3. The combination and arrangement of 
the valve d, shield h, chamber / /, and ex- 
haust port k, for the purpose substantially 
as described. 

4, The projections ff, in the ends ot 
the valve d, constructed in the manner 
and for the purpose substantially as here- 
in described and set forth. 


We hope to give an illustration and 
description of Mr. Nesbitt’s latest im- 
provement in his valve, in a future num- 
ber. 


Report of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway Company. 
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The following is the report of the Pres- 
ident and directors of this company for 
the year 1871, presented at the annual 
meeting, May 1: 

HISTORY OF ORGANIZATION. 

The company is a consolidation of the 
fullowing roads : 

‘The Buffalo & State Line Railroad 
—extending from the city of Buf- 
fulo, in the State of New York, 
westward, to the Stateline of 
Pennsylvania .... .......-seeeee 

TreErie & Northeast Railroad— 

extending from the State line of 

Pennsy!vania to the city of Erie, 

in the State of Pennsylvania..... 20 miles. 


These two roads were consolidated, un- 

der the name of o~ nee: 2 Erie Rail- 

road Company, in the year injpursu- 
ance of laws of the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

The Cleveland. Painesville & Ash- 
tabula Railroad — extending 
from the city of Erie, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, to the 
city of Cleveland, in the State 
OE Tin o0 cncotncsceesn0ens ace 

The Cleveland & Toledo Railroad 
—extending from the city of 
Cleveland, in the State of Ohio, 
to the city of Toledo, in the 
State of Obio.... ...  ... .... 113. smiles 

With a branch (or Northern Di- 
vision), extending from Elyria, 
twenty-six miles west of Cleve- 
land, via the city ot Sandusky, 
in the State of Ohio, to Mill- 
bury (junction with main line 
near Toledo)...........cs00 see 74% miles 
These two roads last mentioned were 

consolidated, under the name of the Lake 

Shore Railway Company, in March, 1869, 

pursuant to the laws of the States of Ohio 

and Pennsylvania. 

& Northern Indiana 


Ra 
ding from the city of Toledo, in the State of Ohio, 
ue city ot Chicago, in the State of Illinois.......... 244 miles 


This road was consolidated with the Lake Shore Railway 


68 miles. 


95 miles. 


tween New York and Chicago. He mentions the New York! Company, under the name of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
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Southern Railway Company, in May, 1869, pursuant to the laws 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wistigan Tediana and Illinois. 

In August, 1869, the Buffalo & Erie Railroad Company was 
consolidated with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
Company, under the name of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway Company, pursuant to the laws of the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, epee mn Indiana and Illinois, 
thus forming a continuous line of railway, 540 miles in length 
between the cities of Buffalo, in thte State of New York, an 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois. 

This company owns branches as follows : 


Ashtabula, Ohio, to Jamestown, Pa..................-. 36 = miles. 
Elyria, Ohio, via Sandusky, to Millbury (junction with . 
PN scconnvanaspeerantcerisbabans Snes tneee seus 74% miles. 
Toledo, Ohio, to Elkhart. Indiana (Air Line)............ 133 miles. 
Adrian, Michigan, to Jackson, Mic Bitncions, seades 46 miles. 
Adrian, Michigan, to Monroe, Michigan................ 33 «miles. 
The following roads are under se te organizations, but the 


capital stock thereof is owned wholly by this company : 

The Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Railroad—extending from 
Toledo, in the State of Ohio, to the city of Detroit, in the 
State of Michigan... .......0.20..cscccccescccs cece mses es 65 miles. 

The Kalamazoo & White Pigeon Railroad—extending 
from White Pigeon, Michigan, to Kalamazoo, Michigan. 37 miles. 
The following roads are operated by this company under 

leases: 

The Jamestown & Franklin Railroad—extendi from 
Jamestown. Pennsylvania (where it connects with the 
Ashtabula Branch), to Oil City, Pennsylvania.......... 51 miles. 
This company has a large proprietary interest in this road, 

and operates it under a lease for sixty per cent. of the earnings. 

The Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids Railroad—ex- 
tending from Kalamazvo, Michigan, to Grand Kapids, 

Pi esn.cc0s.cccdeesnces 6c cus sonsubeetensagnbestes 58 miles. 

The terms of this lease are, the payment of interest on bonds 
and stock, amounting to $103,800 per annum. 

That portion of our main line, from Toledo, Ohio, to Adrian, 
Michigan, 33 miles, was acquired by a tual lease from the 
Erie & Kalamazoo Railroad reget by the terms of which 
this company pays the sum of $30,000 per annum. 

The whole number of miles of railroad owned and leased by 
this company is 1,074. 

The company has also 92 miles of double track, between Buffa- 
lo and Toledo, and 259 miles of side-tracks. 

EQUIPMENT. 

During the year 1871 the equipment was increased to the ex- 
tent of 47 new engines and 4,151 new cars, of various classes, at 
a cost of $1,203,747.87. 

The equipment at the close of the fiscal year stood as follows : 


BAGIRAD .conns.qecncncccvecsecccceccccceccccsccetescossecsesees 346 
Passenger cars—all classes......-.......cc.cecccccccceccee cece 229 
Freight care—all classes... ....ccccccocccccvccscsccccccescccece 7,821 


CAPITAL STOCK. 

The authorized capital stock is $50,000,000. Of this sum 
there was issued to the stockholders of the various companies 
entering into the consolidation, $35,000,000. Under the pro- 
visions of the consolidation agreement (printed in connection 
with the annual report of 1870, page 41), a previous vote of the 
stockholders was necessary to authorize the issue of the remain- 
ing $15,000,000. 

A meeting of the stockholders was held at the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, July 27, 1871, at which, by a vote nearly unanimous, 
the issue of the $15,000,000 of stock was authorized, and the 
Board of Directors was authorized to seil and dispose thereof 
in such manner as they should deem most conducive to the in- 
terests of the company. 5: ] 

In pursuance ot this authority, the Board of Directors sold to 
the holders of the common stock, as of October 7, 1871, $14,000,- 
000 at 33} percent. This allowed each common stock older to 
purchase 40 per cent. of theamount of stock held byhim. The 
terms of the sale were 10 per cent. payable November 1, 1871 ; 
10 per cent. payable December 1, 1871; the remainder, being 
13} per cent., to be called on thirty days previous notice on or 
before August 1, 1872. The two called installments amounted 
to tho sum of $2,757,330, of which but $25,582 remains unpaid. 

Upon the payment of the 13} per cent., not yet called, the cap- 
ital stock of the company will stand as follows: 


QOMEAOM: SODEN.......o.000e ccccseccccses Ries coabtopcesevsssgeoue $49,466,500 
Guaranteed (10 per cent.) stock. ............ccecsee cece ceee 533,500 
i kas cxdscnnsedncd¥s4<s0.neeseuseuaeesmnee $50,000,000 


Of the $50,000,000 of stock issued, the sum of $533,500 is 
claimed to have been guaranteed by the late Michi Southern 
& Northern Indiana Railroad Company, as entitled to dividends 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. A claim is being pre- 
ferred by holders of a portion of the guaranteed stock for divi- 
dends from 1857 to 1863, when the re +. go of dividends 
was commenced, which claim is controve' 

The claim for back dividends has been released on 3,506 
shares, leaving 1,829 shares unassented. 

BONDED DEBT. 


The bonded debtof the company (not including the debt of 
the Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Railroad Company, and the Kala- 
mazoo & White Pigeon Railroad Company, the stock of both of 
which roads is owned by this ee amounts to $24,909,000. 

The annnal charge for interest on this debt is $1,743,630. 

Of this debt, fourteen classes of bonds are secured by mort- 
gages on distinct portions of the several roads entering into the 
consolidation. ; 

On July 1, 1870, the company executed a consolidated mort- 
gage with a provision fora sinking fund, to secure the Ey: 
ment of bonds registered and coupon, to the amount of $25,- 
000,000, being interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 

The interest on the registered bonds is payable quarterl 
(January, April, July and October), and on the cou moons 
otanl anal (January and July), both at the office of the 
Union Trust Company of New York. P 

Of the bonds secured by this mortgage, a sufficient amount 
has been set apart to secure the pereee’ of the bonded debt at 
maturity, and the proceeds of the residue have been appro- 
priated to the double tracking of the main line, and to the 
procurement of additional equipment. 

EARNINGS—1871. 


RGR IG node 0006 ceccccenc, 50000enanen $10,151,352 93 
6 PASSENZE|TS 22026. .0cce sc eccccccee 949,873 83 
“ all other sources............--ss0.-- 696,748 31 
re Pee en odevesensenth $14,797,975 07 
Operating expenses and taxes 66 per cent.............. 9,779,806 23 
Net omning anti beanemeinneiienidedudmmdisdiaiiainn $5,018,168 84 
Interest on funded debt, leases, etc. . ....$1,959,508 88 
Dividends—10 per cent. on guaranteed and | 
8 per cent. on common stock, and first 
two installmentsof scrip.... ........ 2,855,847 00 
Government tax on dividends.. .......... 71,858 63 
OMe .. <cricrcccendecacecehcidpiae dibaion dhildbah de $4,887,214 51 
Sarphas Mer the YOR. scccce ‘oseisss ccteddvcdinsvececeds $130,954 33 


The earnings from freight, compared with 1870, show an in- 
crease of $1,492,691.12, or 173 per cent.; but we moved an in- 
creased tonnage of 264-per cent., or 779,651 tons. 

During the last six months of 1871 a ruinous competition ex- 
isted on the westward bound freights between the trunk lines 
(the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Erie Railway and the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad), in the course of which 


ay oo the rates of Westward bound freights are made by 
e ’ 
This company, from the relation to the several trunk lines, 


By the arrangements between this company and the seaboard 


was compelled either to submit to a most extraordinary reduc- 
tion of coe or to —— the ee ~* bw 4 first — 
was as a matter of soun icy in the interests of the 
stockholders of this company. 

It may be well in this connection to state that, while we 
moved an increased westward bound tonn of cent, 
(equal to 270,095 tons, and equivalent to 27,000 car 1 or one 
thousand entire freight trains), in 1871 over 1870, the gross 
earnings therefrom exhibit a decrease of $60,503.90. 

On eastward bound freights, on this road, the rates were 
maintained in 1871 at the figures of 1870. 

We carried an in tonnage in 1871 over 1870 of 509,556 
tons, being 25} per cent., and we received an increased earning 
from that source of $1,529,566.19, being 27} per cent. 

The average rate per ton per mile on all freight carried was: 


ere er ee error CT err Cee reer rrr 


II» ni caninscc ean anian ahem: Sami ainidlbiceke - 


This fraction of eleven one-hundredths of one cent per to 
per mile caused a diminished earning of $800,000, or over two 
percent. upon our capital stock in 1871. This $800,000, being 
a loss of net earnings, carried the percentage of operating ex- 
penses from 63 to 66 per cent. 
We congratulate the stockholders upon the fact that reason- 
able rates are now being maintained on westward bound 
freights, and that our earnings for the months of January, Feb- 
Poy! com March, 1872, show an increase of gross receipts of 

We have reason to hope that better counsels will prevail, and 
that our eastward trunk line connections will hereafter be slow 
to renew the warfare which worked such disastrous results, to 
them as well as to ourselves, in 1871. 
Our passenger traffic for 1871, as compared with 1870, shows 
a diminution of $203,638.28, This diminution is about equal on 
local and through business. The rates for an ge transpor- 
tation have been maintained, but the movement gers 
has been diminished, and the fact is believed to be the same as 
to all the great railroad lines of the country. 
This diminution of passenger earnings, there being none in 
the expense of train service, further explains the increased per- 
centage of operating expenses in 1871 over 1870. 

The earnings from other sources than freight and mger 
transportation show an increase in 1871 over 1870 of $41,381.39. 

CONSTRUCTION DURING 1871. 


Great progress was made in 1871 in the work of constructing 
the double track between Buffalo and Toledo. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Northern Division of the late Cleveland & Toledo 
Railroad (from Elyria, Ohio, to the junction with the main line 
at Millbury, near Toledo, via the city of Sandusky), has also 
been vigorously prosecuted. 

On the ist of January, 1872, we had in operation 92 miles of 
double track, exclusive of the Northern Division. account 
of this construction there was expended in 1871 the sum of 
$828,319.19. It is expected that the entire double track between 
Buffalo and Toledo will be fully completed in 1872. The Northern 
Division, 74} miles, is now comple and in operation. The 
unusual severity of the winter has, in some measure, delayed 
this work. There was expended in reconstruction of the North- 
ern Division in 1871 the sum of $632,734.22. But little remains 
to be done on that division beyond the construction of several 
— houses between Sandusky and Toledo, and the requisite 
fencing. 

In the years 1865-6, the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula 
Railroad Company commenced the construction of a branch 
railroad, extending from Ashtabula, Ohio, te Jamestown, Penn- 
sylvania—36 miles. Upon this work the sum of $364,000 had 
been expended prior to 1869, and for some reasons, not now 
essential to be stated, the further prosecution of the work was 
suspended. During the year 1871 the work was resumed and 
the line is just completed and ready for operation. This secures, 
in connection with the Jamestown & Franklin Branch, a direct 
line of our own, extending from our main line at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, 87 mules, to Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

There was —— on the Ashtabula Branch in 1871 the 
sum of $573,097.18. A new and large traffic will be secured to 
this company by the completion of this line. 

During the year 1871 very considerable additions have been 
made to the machine shops at Elkhart, Indiana. ere was 
expended, in 1871, in new construction in connection with these 
shops, and in the erection of other new structures on the line, 
the sum of $269,387.05. 

The Elkhart shops are now complete and are acknowledged to 
be equal to the best establishments of their description in the 
country. A great saving of expenditure and largely increased 
facilities for the transaction of the business has resulted from 
their construction. 

In addition to the items of construction, previously mentioned, 
there has been expended on construction account, in 1871, as 
follows, viz.: 
we stone structures for wooden bridges and cul- 


WI ook dbs 0 ccc Scdpthbe chee dausccudacacsedeltodasedaecd $651,833 86 
For additional side tracks, 23 miles...................0s0. 233,795 91 
Real estate purchased, iron bridges and other miscellane- 

GUS CRO OIR a oii s cs wed ieeabpedied cadesininascdecedss 154,216 79 

STEEL RAILS. 


It is the policy of the company, as far as practicable; as 
rapidly as the track requires renewal, to substitute steel rails 
on those portions of the road carrying a heavy traffic. Four 
— tons of steel rail were woul in repairs of track in 


1871. 

We have now in operation 80 miles of track laid with steel 
rail, and have contracted for the purchase of a sufficient amount 
of steel rail to lay 200 miles in addition, in 1872. 

The steel rail used in repairs in 1871 has been eharged to 
operating expenses, and has contributed to their increased per- 
centage. 


CHICAGO FIRE. 

_ The great fire at Chicago, in October, 1871, resulted in con- 
siderable interference with our business, and subjected us to 
losses and expenses which have also largely contributed to the 
increased peaniogs of ening capapees, In addition it 
destroyed the valuable passenger depot at Chicago, owned con- 
ey this vere * and the San Rock Island & Pacific 
] Company, and the Pacific H i, in which we had an 
interegt amounting to $125,000. The losses resulting from the 
derangement of our business, from the destruction of baggage 
and freight, and from the aid which the circumstances required 
us to render in transportation of suff and of supplies for 

and helpless by 


Selects stents ve bomaieted cates 
ex inary ca’ ve char, to 
expenses, and, in co’ unction with other fete Loonie before re- 


ferred to, have contributed to the increase of their percentage. 
Aside from this class of which cannot be conveniently 
8 we estimate our and i loss 


ascertained 
The plans om Spm maienaea a ie case sr depo 

‘or the recons nD er t have 

— completed nilling. work will w deg tel, commenced. 
se 4 e are un- 

harmed, and it is believed that the building can be replaced in 
better state than before for about $350,000. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Company contribute one of the 
cost of this reconstruction. 


NEW RAILROAD CONNECTIONS. 


the construction of their railroad from the city of (Dayton to the 
city of Cincinnati, and it is expected that it will be ready for 
operation in the month of May next. 

In conjunction with the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis Railroad Company we rendered the aid to that en- 
terprise authorized by the vote of the stockholders of this com- 
pany. We have no doubt that the advantages to this company 
and its business, which the construction of that road promised, 
will be fully realized. 

The construction of the Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley 
Railway, extending from Ty. southwardly through the Tus- 
carawas coal fields toward the Ohio River, was commenced dur- 
ing the year 1871, and is now in operation forty miles south of 

rafton. 


Favorable traffic arrangements have been made with that 
company which cannot fail to result in a large increase of busi- 
ness, and in reducing the cdést of our coal supply. 
The congtruction of the Mahoning Coal oad, extending 
from Andover, on our Ashtabula Branch, to Youngstown, Ohio, 
has also been commen and a new and large traffic will flow 
from that road on our Ashtabula Branch and upon our main 
line. Satisfactory parnareeate for theinterchange of business 
have also been made with this remy 
The Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railroad, extending from 
Dunkirk, N. Y., to Warren, Pa., was completed and opened for 
— in 1871, and it has become a valuable and friendly con- 
nection. 
Several other railroad enterprises connected with our system 
are fast approaching consummation, and give assurance of a 
large increase of business for our line. 
Statements of the earnings and operating expenses in detail, 
the financial condition of the company, and the transactions 
of the past year are hereto appended. 
The President and Board of Directors have great pleasure in 
seme acknowledging the energy, fidelity and ability with which 
r. J. H. Devereux, the General Manager, and the other officers 
of the company, have discharged their official duties. They 
have borne the unusual labors and responsibilities which the 
events of the past year have devolved upon them in a manner 
entitling them to special recognition. : 
The increased facilities afforded by the double track, and by 
the additional equipment already secured, are contributing to 
an increase of earnings ee! large. We have no reason 
to doubt that the year 1872 will witness the further develop- 
ment of the great resources of our line, and give renewed as- 
surance of the permanent and substantial value of the property. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Prices of Rails in April. 
Bigelow & Johnston, of No. 48 Pine street, New York, 


report the following prices current of rails for the month 
of April: 




















| Gold Currency. |Import, Tons, 
R 
sss actsbacaiecsee "et yy eereeer 29,576 
BE. ccccccescsescscelecsescoccess ek errr 
Total import this month.) ............|...eeeeeees 29,576 
Import since January 1.) ............|..sseeeeeees 14,222 
DORE CO GB ccncsscccchscss cencsoceessdecesess 43,798 
NN .  . Bcessnsacaelmcoteemaces ~~ 30,615 
Old Rails, 
Double heads............. Se MON Tivcisnscescs 
T or Flange.............+. ee DED fessccccceses 
U or Bridge..............-- TROMMERRL, Jocccccescsce 8,472 
Total import this month.|............|.....00000e- ~~ g478 
Import since January 1.]............)se-seeeeeees 8.656 
Mt :056.000546dindinttesheseotashewesanees 17,128 
Same time 1871..........Jooccceeeeeesfereeee « sees] 11,007 
REMARKS 


** New Rails.—Though prices have further appreciated, 
the business actually transacted has been of a light 
character, and the month closes on a very quiet market. 
Holders of foreign rails are very firm in view of the 

at strength still. manifested abroad. American mijls 
cave also advanced their prices, but are making compar- 
atively few contracts. There is still too much discrep- 
ancy between the prices of material and those of manu- 
factured iron. 

** Old Rails.—The arrivals have been liberal, but being 
mostly sold some time ago there has been no strain on 
the market. Prices close a bh | little higher than last 
month with, however, a very dull feeling, foreshadowing 
lower prices should there be the least pressure to sell.” 

The report for March gave $72 to $78 as the gold prices 
of English rails, and $80 to $85 as the currency prices of 
American. 

British Rail Exports in March. 

Heyerdahl, Schénberg & Co. make the following 
monthly report of exports of railroad iron from Great 
Britain, extracted from government returns: 






































MONTH ENDING ||THREE NONTHS END- 
MARCH 31. ING MARCH 31, 
TO Laieistaasts sissies negienttigtiahdetes 
1870. | 1871. | 1872. || 1870. | 1871. | 1872, 
Tons.| Tons.| Tons.|| Tons. |Tons. | Tons. 
| 
United States.......... 23,222) 41,917) 41,175|| 80,789) 102,965) 129,605 
Brians scccnceneees 8,133) 5,856) 1,089); 4,106) 9,000) 1,249 
Austrian Territory..... 4,566 381} 2,003)) 11,177 510; 3,696 
British India .......... 16,735} 3,425 285|| 57,695) 14,183) 1,897 
British North America.| 2,583) 2,607) 2,850)) 3,933) 2,707) 4,987 
200) 4,095 1383) 400} 7,861 
2,342) 1,474)| 3,517) 4,580) 4,083 
2,500) 2,241) 1 638) 5,006) 5,597 
174 570 | 1 1,680 
1,145} 966|| 6,213) 2,571) 4,891 
10| 1,683 | 10| 1,787 
659 --|| 5,842) 909 158 
458 26 525 473 633 
5,129 896); 2,982) 5,537) 8,865 
1 24 136) 21 41 
9,453} 2,671|| 9,296) 9, 5,473 
5,497) 8,064 17,126) 15,400| 18,868 
81,754) 70,112) /209,151/ 174,479) 201,321 
Total exports from Gt. 
Britain of iron and 
steel to all countries, . |223,412|242,166/248,512) 574,715 | 491,347 | 663,707 




















—By a tornado on the 14th ult., at Coffeyville, Kansas, 
the southern terminus of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & 
Galveston Railroad, a train of freight cars was blown 100 
feet from the track. A more stri instance of the 
power of the gale is the reported carrying of a printing 








the prices of freight, transportation were toa t al- 
most without precedent - 





The Cincinnati & Springfield Railway Company have completed 


press a quarter of a mile. 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Address.—The RaiLRoOAD GazETTE will be printed for the present 
in New York ; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
Ali communications, therefore, whether editortal or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at his office in Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal street, but letters should be addressed to New York. 





dance 


Oorr We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them. 





Articles.— We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are espcially desired. 





Inventions.—No charge is made for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. ; but when engravings are necessary 

the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers cai do 80 
fully in our advertising columns, but tt is useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver 
tising patronage. 








EDUCATED RAILROAD MEN. 





Perhaps one ef the most curious, and certainly one of 
the most unreasonable antagonisms that has ever existed, 
is that which somehow has grown up and arrayed what 
is called ‘‘theory” against “ practice.” A locomotive 
fireman, who don’t know the multiplication-table, will 
feel a contempt for the most skillful draftsman, because 
the latter cannot transfer a shovel full of coal from the 
tender to the firebox without exhibiting his awkward- 
ness; and a track-layer, who knows no more about a 
level than the printer who placed an engraving of one up- 
side down in an advertisement in the RAILROAD GAZETTE 
a few weeks ago, will conclude that a young engineer 
must bea sort of a humbug because he don’t know which 
side of aspike-point should be beveled most in order to 
draw up to the rail in driving. The same thing is true 
from the theorists’ side of the question. The young man 
just out of the scientific school, or the college professor 
who has trigonometry and calculus at his fingers’ ends, 
but who could not forthe life of him tell how to cut 
a ‘‘ left-hand” screw or how a locomotive-boiler tube is 
made water tight in the tube sheet, will sneer at a master 
mechanic of the ripest experience. 

That this distinction is a very absurd one is obvious 
from the fact that people are hardly ever known to ob- 
ject to any degree of theoretical knowledge or practical 
experience of which they themselves are possessed. It 
is always what they do not know that they think is use- 
less and unnecessary. There probably is something in 
the exercise of unquestioned authority which produces a 
state of mind inclined to be oblivious to the existence of 
any other channels than their own observation, through 
which knowledge and wisdom may be acquired. To 
this condition we believe school-teachers, master-me- 
chanics, engineers, and others who constantly exercise a 
sort of absolute or unquestioned authority, are very 
prone, especially if they are not reading men. To illus- 
trate and make a little more clear what we mean, we will 
suppose a case which is very common: Aman of good 
natural mechanical ability, with the administrative gift 








and considerable practical experience, is placed in charge 
of the repair shops of some railroad, which are probably 
located, as they frequently are, in some isolated place, 
with no one about him excepting the men whom he em- 
ploys. They and commercial travelers are the only 
people with whom he comes much in contact. It is the 
business of the latter to exercise such arts as will succeed 
in selling what they have for sale. Among these flattery 
is often a very effective aid, and is frequently used. If 
our hypothetical’ master mechanic has had much expe- 
rience, he will have learned that there is nothing so fatal 
to the power which a person in authority should have 
over those he controls as indecision. He will therefere 
soon acquire the habit of deciding from his own point 
of view alone. His own observation and knowledge will 
thus soon become the only ground upon which his 
opinions and actions are based, unless he is a reading man 
and constantly revises them by a comparison with the 
knowledge of other and abler men than himself. Very 
few men have the requisite strength of character to resist 
for a long time the influence of having their own way 
entirely, without becoming dogmatical, or assuming 
somewhat of the mental attitude of thinking that “ what 
he don’t know is not worth knowing.” No condition 
of mind unfits a man so much for the acquisition of 
knowledge or for reaching just conclusions. As we said 
before, the duties and position of those who are con- 
stantly exercising unquestioned authority have a tendency 
to produce this state of mind. In other positions, pro- 
fessions and occupations, a man’s views of things are 
constantly called in question and tested by others. If a 
lawyer’s argument is fallacious, the opposing counsel is 
very apt to show it up with disagreeable clearness ; a 
merchant’s views of justice are tempered by the claims 
of those he deals with, and an editor’s opinions, if assail- 
able—or even if they are not—are sure to be attacked. A 
master mechanic’s opinions are, however, seldom ques- 
tioned. Those under his authority are usually anxious 
to obtain his good will, and therefore do not venture to 
dissent. The men whom he meets in the transaction of 
business are only too anxious to produce in him a feeling 
of complacency, so that often, year by year, and quite 
unconsciously, such a person acquires ,the habit of 
esteeming his own opinions, and attributing an absolute 
authenticity tothem. Most of us who have any con- 
siderable acquaintance with master mechanics, or other 
railroad officials occupying similar positions, know such 
men—men whose minds are as impervious to the absgorp- 
tion of a new idea from another as a cabbage leaf is to 
the morning dew. 


Now the surest preventive of this condition is a lib- 
eral education. No man can acquire the mental training 
which a liberal education implies with ‘ut constantly as- 
suming an attitude of submission to the ideas of others 
in the attempt to make them his own. Let any person 
try to comprehend a difficult book, and he will find that 
to do so he is obliged, for the time, to a greater or lesser 
extent, to suspend, as it were, his own intelligence, and 
submit his mind to the influence of the writer of the 
book he is reading. The constant habit of doing this 
finally becomes a sort of constitutional mental habit, and 
becomes the distinctive mental difference between edu- 
cated and uneducated people. 

For this reason an educated person is almost sure— 
other things being equal—to take broader views than the 
man whose opinions are limited by his own observation. 
This tact is beginning to be recognized more and more by 
people who have money to invest or expend in engineer- 
ing projects, and one of the leading and most s.ccessful 
engineers and manufacturers in Philadelphia not long 
since told the writer that it has been found, among man- 
ufacturing engineers, that establishments and firms 
which employed educated men for managers succeed, 
and those who employed men who are not educated did 
not. The Pennsylvania and some other railroad compa- 
nies have adopted the policy of placing a number of edu- 
cated young men in subordinate positions, so as to give 
them opportunities of acquiring the practical experience 
which will fit them for those which involve more respon- 
sibility. In other words, they find by experience that 
men with a good scientific education make much better 
executive officers than those without, who are only prac- 
tical men. 

Of course it would be utter folly to assume that prac- 
tical experience is not necessary. Of the two, we believe 
it is more requisite than purely theoretical knowledge, and 
that an engineer without it is simply no engineer. What 
weare contending for is the eombination of the two. 

In the early days of railroad construction in this coun- 
try many men were employed who had no practical ex- 
perience whatever, and thus mistakes and experiments 
were so expensive that there grew up a demand foraclass 
of men who knew nothing excepting what they have seen 
or taken part in; and, owing to the versatility of the 
American mind, so efficient have many such men become 
that gradually there has grown up in this country a 





sort of unquestioned belief that not only is scientific edu- 
cation unnecessary for a railroad engineer or superin- 
tendent of machinery, but that it is an actual hindrance 
to him, and we have heard it asserted by men of experi- 
ence, that the fact of a young man’s having a liberal edu- 
cation was a positive obstacle in the way of promotion on 
most railroads; and we believe there is some ground for 
the assertion. 

It is not our intention to convey the impression that 
such education as we refer to can only be acquired in the 
scientific schools and the colleges. There are many 
men whose only school has been a practical one, and 
whose chief teacher was a sleepless energy and thirst for 
knowledge. It is not very important, however, when a 
@ person is thirsty, whether drink is given to him 
in a silver goblet or a tin cup; the essential thing is the 
drink and hot the cup. So of knowledge: many of our 
ablest engineers and mechanics felt the thirst for it, and 
slaked it when and where they could, and have felt the 
invigoration just the same as though they had been nur- 
tured in the classic—or rather scientific—shadow of a 
university. 

The distrust of scientific knowledge améng practical 
men, like nearly all errors, has, however, some vein of 
truth in it. While it is important, it is not all, nor even 
the most essential thing ; and many of the older men 
have seen cases of the younger ones, hardly fully fledged 
from the scientific schools, attempting to usurp places or 
assume positions for which only the ripest experience 
would fit them. 

In this connection it is to be regretted, too, that there 
is not some systematic effort at co-operation between the 
scientific schools and railroad companies. Let it be 
known that a student who graduated high in bis class 
would be sure of remunerative employment, either on a 
railroad or in some engineering establishment, and such 


appointments would become prizes which stu- 
dents would strive to deserve. It would thus 
be distinctly understood that the study at 
the school is only preparatory to the actual 


experience and work, and in ne sense enables a young 
man to do more than make a fair start in his profession. 
We doubt whether any of our railroad companies could 
do a more effectual thing to improve their service than 
to make a standing offer to employ each year from one to 
adozen of the best graduates of any of the technical 
schools of the country, with remunerative compensation. 
The conduct of the student while at school should, of 
course, be part of the test, as well as his acquirements. 

Of the class of men who pride themselves most-on be- 
ing practical and ignorant of theory, there is of course 
no hope, nor is there any danger of giving them offense; 
because such will not read what we write, ner anything 
else. They rest entirely satisfied with their own opinions 
and knowledge, and there we must leave them; but to 
young men who started in the world with few of the ad- 
vantages which a liberal school education can give, we 
can only say that it is not the school which makes the 
teaching valuable, but it is the knowledge gained. There 
is no high tariff on knowledge in this country, and you 
are at liberty to ‘‘ stake off” as big a ‘‘claim’”’ and work 
just as deep in any vein of it as you choose. That from 
which you have most to fear is indifference. So long as 
you do not care whether you are learning or not, your 
case is hopeless. 








THE PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI & ST. LOUIS 
RAILWAY AND ITS LEASED LINES. 





The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany is controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, which owns a majority of its shares. It is not and 
never has been leased to that company, which formerly 
managed it by electing its officers ; but since the organi- 
zation of the corporation known as the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Company,” nearly all the stock of which is owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis Railway Company’s property has 
been managed by this “Pennsylvania Company.” The 
leased lines of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Company are the Little Miami Railroad, connecting it 
with Cincinnati, and the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana 
Central, which is in itself a considerable system of roads. 
One of the lines of the latter company extends the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway (commonly known 
by railroad men and travelers as the “Pan-Handle road”) 
from Columbus to Indianapolis, forming a section in the 
Pennsylvania route from the East to Louisville, St. Louis, 
and the country south and west of them, and receiving 
also an affiliated line from Indianapolis via Bloomington 
and Peoria, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa, to the in- 
terior of Iowa, being really a line to the North- 
west into the field where by far the largest part of the 
traffic has gone either to Chicago, or to the East by way 
of Chicago. This feeder of the ‘‘ Pan-Mandle road” may 
thus be regarded as a competitor for traffic which hereto- 
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fore has usually passed over the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Railway, when it has gone to or through 
Pittsburgh at all. Another line of the Columbus, Chicago 
& Indiana Central extends from a point 83 miles west of 
Columbus to Chicago, and there are two other lines which 
may be termed branches of the last named line—one from 
Logansport southeast to Richmond, Ind. (forming part of 
a line from Chicago to Cincinnati), and one from Logans- 
port west to the Illinois line, forming the sole eastern 
outlet of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, and the Gfiman, 
Clinton & Springfield roads. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company has 
recently leased the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapo- 
lis Railroad, which completes its lines from Louisville to 
the East and also to Chicago ; but it is not included in 
the report for 1871. This adds to the mileage operated 
226 miles, making a total of 1,211. 

The report, whose leading figures we publish elsewhere, 
89ws that the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis by it- 
self is an excellent property, the earnings being at the 
rate of $16,500 per mile, and in this particular it ranks 
nearly with the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Michigan 
Central, which are other leading carriers between the 
East and the West. But the Little Miami road, which 
connects it with Cincinnati and ought to have the largest 
part of the traffic between Cincinnati and New York, 
has earnings at the rate of a little less than $9,000 per 
mile. This line, however, has 76 out of 196 miles in 
branches which.are comparatively unproductive. The 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central’s earnings are at 
the rate of $7,100 per mile, this being an increase of more 
than 18 per cent. over the previous year’s receipts. 

There has been a general disposition to look upou the 
lease of the latter road as unfortunate to the lessee, and the 
line as superfluous after the Fort Wayneroad had been 
secured to the Pennsylvania. The failure of the net 
earnings to equal the rental hitherto has confirmed this 
impression with many. In great part this has arisen by 
considering the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
only asaroute to Chicago. But this system of roads 
gives the Pennsylvania Railroad a direct route to Indian- 
apolis and serves to carry to it by far the largest part of 
the traffic which it gets from all parts of the West south 
of Chicago, which is just where it is multiplying its 
alliances. Indeed, the section of the road between Colum- 
bus and Indianapolis must already have a very heavy 
traffic, as it is the outlet for the Indianapolis, Blooming- 
ton & Western, the St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute 
& Indianapolis, the Indianapolis & Vincennes, and 
the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis roads, whose 
aggregate mileage (owned or operated) is not less than 
750 miles, and is increasing almost weekly, as many new 
lines are being constructed whose through traffic these 
roads receive either by agreement or from necessity. The 
extension of the Indianapolis & Vincennes road to Cairo, 
which the Cairo & Vincennes Company is making under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania, will give connections 
with the Cairo & Fulton, the Mobile & Ohio, the Paducah 
& Gulf, and the Mississippi Central roads, and aftord the 
shortest eastern outlet trom their northern termini. Evi- 
dently a very large traffic will be concentrated on the 
line between Columbus and Indianapolis. The Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw feeds ancther branch with the traffic of 
360 miles of road in Illinois (including the Gilman, Clin- 
ton & Springfield), and the Missouri, lowa & Nebraska 
road, now under construction between Warsaw & Ne- 
braska City, will probably be worked in connection with 
it. Most of the lines west of Indiana in which the Penn- 
sylvania is interested will be feeders of the Columbus, 
-Chicago & Indiana Central, and not of the Fort Wayne 
road, the only exception, so far as we know, being thé 
Plymouth, Kankakee & Pacific. 


It is thus easy to see how the Columbus, Chicago & 
Indiana Central may become profitable to the lessees. 
The rental is 30 per cent. of the gross receipts, provided 
that not less than the interest on the funded debt be paid. 
The net earnings have not as yet equaled this amount, 
lacking $67,240 of it in 1871; and, indeed, the expenses 
being 75 per cent. of the earnings, a loss must result un- 
til this proportion can be reduced. But we see that this 
property is in course of development, and when its earn- 
ings have reached ten or twelve thousand dollars per 
mile, the expenses may not be much more than 60 per 
cent. 

By the terms of the lease if any balance of rental re- 
mains after paying the fixed interest on the bonds of 
$1,107,470, it must be applied to the payment of, first, 
interest on $10,000,000 of second-mortgage, 7 per cent. 
bonds (or preferred stock into which these bonds may be 
converted), which alone would absorb $700,000; second, 
to a sinking fund of 4 of 1 per cent. on the bonds whose 
interest is paid regularly, and, third, to dividends on the 
$18,000,000 of stock. When the gross earnings are at 
the rate of $10,250 per mile, the rental will cover the in- 
terest on the ten millions of second mortgage bonds, and 


the lessee’s profit will be $600,000 if the operating ex- 
penses are not more than 60 percent. To pay the sink- 
ing fund } of 1 percent. out of the rental will require 
gross earnings of $11,150 per mile, and it is only after 
this amount is exceeded that any dividend on the capital 
stock can be made. This share capital is $13,000,000, or 
$22,100 per mile, and for every $740 xdded to the gross 
earnings per mile above $11,150, a dividend of 1 per 
cent. can be paid. 

There will be at the present time a peculiar interest in 
these figures, because the stock of the Columbus, Chicago 
& I diana Central Railway has been active in the market 
of late, and has been sold frequently at 40 or more. Be- 
fore 7 per cent. can be received for investments in this 
stock at this price, while the contract of lease remains as 
it is, the earnings of the road must be at the rate of $13,- 
225 per mile. These earnings are not impossible, and per- 
haps not improbable, and they may be exceeded; but they 
cannot be looked for yet for some years. 

In this connection it may be well to notice some of the 
current reports circulated to account for the recent great 
appreciation of this stock. One of these is that the man- 
agers of the Pennsylvania Company, desiring to make a 
profit on their holdings, have been‘diverting traffic from 
the Foit Wayne to this road in such a way as to increase 
largely the receipts of the latter. We think we have 
shown that scarcely any diversion it is possible to make 
at the present time would give an immed.ate prospect of 
a dividend. We believe we can safely say that the trans- 
fer of the entire through traffic of the Fort Wayne road 
to the other road would not be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. 

The leading objection to the terms of the lease of the 
Columbus road has been that they make it to the interest 
of the Pennsylvania to turn all the traffic possible over 
the Fort Wayne read, for which # pays a fixed rental. 
No matter how large the traffic of that road, the rental 
remains unchanged, but as soon as the three-tenths of 
the income of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
exceeds the fixed amount of $1,107,470, its rental in- 
creases. While traffic on the Fort Wayne road which 
would yield a million additional of gross earnings would 
be a clear gain of nearly half a million to the lessee, the 
same amount of additional gross receipts on the Columbus 
road would give $300,000 to the lessor, and leave prob- 
ably not more than $50,000 to the lessee as net profit. 
That the Pennsylvania Railroad Company should make 
anything more than a temporary diversion of traffic to 
the latter road is therefore in the highest degree im- 
probable. 


Another attempt to account for the advance in the 
Columbus shares advances the theory that the lease to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company is to be 
broken and the Columbus road leased to the Atlantic & 
Great Western. This seems on its face the most improb- 
able of theories. The lease is made, and the road in con- 
nection with the Atlantic & Great Western would make 
avery circuitous route to Chicago and an unfavorable 
one to most places north of Indianapolis, especially from 
New York. The route to Chicago from New York by 
the Erie, the Atlantic & Great Western and the Colum- 
bus road would be much like a letter W lacking the la-t 
line—a true section of Virginia rail fence. It would be 
1,033 miles long, and with difficult grades—112 miles 
longer than the Pennsylvania route, and more than 50 
miles longer than the longest of the other routes. Still, 
this cumbination was once seriously contemplated, as 
those who can remember the circumstances of the present 
lease will remember. At that time the directors of the 
Erie and the Columbus companies agreed upon terms, 
and it was only at the stockholders’ meeting called to 
ratify this lease that it was rejected and the Pennsylvania 
offer accepted. 

But if the road should be taken from the Pennsylvania, 
the most natural customer for it would seem to be the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The system could be worked very 
conveniently with its system, and would probably be 
more valuable to it than to any other company, except 
the one now operating it. 

What foundation there is for the report that the lease 
can be broken we do not know. We do know, however, 
that wichin a year after the lease was consummated there 
were reports that the lease could be broken, and that 
certain parties largely intevested in the company seri- 
ously contemplated the propriety of attempting it. It 
was with them then, however, a serious question whether 
any better disposition could be made with the property 
should it be theirs to dispose of again, and that question 
doubtless would occur at the present time ; for though 
the Pennsylvania with its numerous affiliated lines and 
the vast traffic it can influence, if not positively control, 
may be able to make the system profitable, another com- 
pany, having to make all its connections south and west 
of Indianapolis, might find the task hopeless, and the 
present minimum rental burdensome. This renfal, in- 








deed, is not extraordinarily small, being equivalent to an 





interest of 7 percent. on nearly $27,000 per mile of road, 
which is more than the entire capital account of several 
American railroads. 


TE Onto River has been much maligned by those who have 
not had a practical knowledge of its traftic as dry one-half of 
the year, frozen over the other half, and in any event not so 
effective as a tolerable single-track railroad. It is true that the 
stream is not always trustworthy, but it is not true that either 
its capacity for traffic or its actual value asa channel of trans- 
portation is trifling. Unmistakable evidence of this was given 
last month when the river opened. Within four days 284,000 
tons of coal were shipped on this stream from Pittsburgh alone 
—an amount which would have made at least seven hundred 
large train loads and required 2,800 cars, and could hardly have 
been shipped on any double-track railroad in less than two 
weeks, without withdrawing all other traffic, even if such an 
amount of rolling stock could have been commanded in so short 
a time. With two tracks devoted to coal traffic, a complete 
block signal system and unlimited rolling stock, it would be 
possible probably to dispatch the trains necessary to carry the 
284,000 tons of coal which was shipped in four days by river in 
48 hours ; but there never has been any traflic approaching 





this, as other circumstances prevent the preparation 
of such an amount for shipment in so large a _ time. 
In the river, the boats had been lying at the 
wharves for months, and they were therefore ready 


loaded when navigation opened. Aside from this, it would 
require nearly 200 miles of sidings to hold the cars loaded with 
such an amount. This latter is something not enough con- 
sidered in calculating the ultimate capacity of a railroad for 
transportation. With a track devoted to freight trains of equal 
speed going in the same direction they need be only a few min- 
utes apart—on one of the London underground roads there are 
sixteen trains per hour. But to provide facilities at a ter 
minus for loading, unloading and making up so many trains at 
a terminal station would require an area large enough for a re- 
spectable town. 

However, one of the great advantages of rail over river trans- 
portation is that it equalizes traftic, and the frosts of winter or 
the droughts of summer need not stop all transportation for a 
time and leave the work of months to be done in a few days or 
weeks. 

The average charge for transporting this coal by the boats is 
said to have been at the rate of $2.25 per ton per thousand 
miles, which is only 9-40 of a cent. per ton per mile—a result 
unapproached, we believe, in railroad transportation, 

Jay GouLp, whatever else may be said of him, usually has 
shown no lack of astuteness ; but for once he seems to have as- 
sumed the character of artless simplicity with such complete 
success that he “‘was taken in and done for” by one of those 
peripatetic English noblemen, who, as everyone knows, are in 
the habit of running over to this country without letters of 
introduction, buying odd railroads and towns that may happen 
to strike their fancy, and meanwhile living in the style becoming 
to their position on promises to pay. The particular “member 
of the aristocracy” whose acquaintance Mr. Gould had the honor 
of making was a person who called himself “Lord Gordon, Ear] 
of Aberdeen,” who said that he owned $30,000,000 of Erie 
stock in his own right and represented English holders of $20,- 
000,000 more—a clear majority—and wanted to make an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Gould to change the directory, maintaining Mr. 
Gould in his position. In the course of negotiations Mr. Gould 
gave Gordon a large amount of stock in the Erie and some of 
the chief companies which manufactured supplies for the Erie, 
to be held in trust, Mr. Gould says. In trying to get these back 
evidence has been taken which shows that Gordon made the 
acquaintance of Horace Greeley and Thomas A. Scott, and that 
they interested themselves for him more or less ; though Mr. 
Scott seemed to have fought shy of the ‘“‘nobleman,” and refused 
to have anything to do with his proposed reorganization of the 
Erie company. 


Tue PenNsyLVANIA RarLroap Company, it is reported, is now 
exceedingly anxious to obtain a lease of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore Railroad, which will connect the Balti- 
more & Potomac Railroad and the lines of the Southern Secu- 
rity Company south of the Potomac with Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania’s leased lines in New Jersey. It is reported that 
the Pennsylvania offers a rental equivalent toa guarantee of 8 
per cant, on the stock (which is what the road has earned for 
many years); but that the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
Company asks for 10 per cent. The company operates not only 
the 98 miles between Philadelphia and Baltimore, but 138 miles of 
branch lines, including nearly all the railroads in Delaware and 
the “ Eastern Shore” of Maryland. It can be operated inde- 
pendently without difficulty, though any discrimination against 
it by the lines from Philadelphia to New York would do it an 
injury. When the Southern Security Company has a few thou- 
sands of miles of railroads converging at Baltimore, which it 
promises to have directly, doubtless it can command more of 
the through traffic between Philadelphia and Baltimore than 
any or all other corporations, and therefore it can afford to bid 
higher for the existing road, which is an admirable one, than 
any other company. But then, again, it can easily make a new 
road, and so will not be likely to pay too high a price for the 
property. 


Tue Ariantic & Pactric RatLRoap Company seems likely to 
have its way across the continent made smooth by the joint 
efforts of the cities of St. Louis and San Francisco. Officers of 
the company and leading citizens of St. Louis have recently 
visited San Francisco and sought to arrange terms of co-opera- 
tion by which the two cities might join with the company in 
supplying the money for construction and in managing the 
property. It has been mutually agreed that the capitalists of 
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each of the two cities subscribe $10,000,000 to the stock, that 
the road shall have its terminal stations in the city of San 
Francisco, and that each city have three or four of the 
thirteen directors. San Francisco, which now depends 
solely upon the Central Pacific Company for all its rail- 
road connections, is exceedingly anxious to get another rail- 
road, and its capitalists will probably be ready to make large 
subscriptions to anything which promises fairly. The Atlantic 
& Pacific has much good country on its line, but the best of it 
is in the Indian Territory, which is not open for settlement. 








Tue “innocent-looking” bill, which was said to have passed 
the New Jersey Legislature by inadvertence, authorizing a new 
railroad from Jersey City to Philadelphia, is now said to be an 
impudent forgery—at least that part giving authority for a New 
York & Philadelphia line. Officers of the Legislature affirm 
positively that the section authorizing this road was not in the 
bill as it came from the Legislature, though it is undoubtedly 
so engrossed. A charter for such a road would be a valuable 
bit of paper, for which, doubtless, several bidders at very high 
prices could be found, and it is easy to see that there might be 
a temptation to forge such a charter. : 





To Master Mechanics. 





The Committee of Arrangementsof the Master Mechanics’ 

Association has issued the following circular to members : 
Boston, April 23, 1872. 

Dear Str: The General Supervisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Master Mechanics’ Association ~y - in accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of a majority of the members, 
changed the time for holding the next annual convention from 
May 14 to June 11, the-Committee of Arrangements have been 
compelled to relinquish their previous engagements of the 
Revere House for the headq rs of the Association (at the 
former date), and have now engaged accommodations at the 
American House, Boston, during the week in which the Associa- 
tion will convene. 

It is hoped that your official duties will not prevent your at- 
tendance:; and in order that the committee may be enabled to 
make their arrangement as complete as possible, they respect- 
fully ask you to notify them of your intentions as soon as may be 
= ; also stating whether you will be accompanied by 

adies. 
Yours respectfully, 
JoHuN THOMPSON, 
F, A. WaltE, 
G. A. CooLIDGE, 
Committee of Arrangement. 

Please address Joun THompson, Master Mechanic, Eastern 

Railroad, East Boston, Mass. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Book of Sections of Rolled Wrought Iron. «By John 
Elwell, Iron Merchant, Snow Hill, Birmingham, England. 


We have received the above book from the author, or perhaps 
we should say compiler. It contains sections of I beams, tee, 
angle, bulb, channel, half-round, square-edge, convex, octagon, 
half-octagon, hexagon, half-hexagon, level-tire, flat-back, cres- 
cent, semi-tubular, elliptical, triangular, cruciform, and, in 
fact, almost every conceivable geometrical form of section, be- 
sides many for which we doubt whether there is any name in 
the heavens above or the earth beneath. Besides all these 
there are 318 different rail sections and 261 patterns for fish- 
bars. Some of the rail sections are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and their grotesque forms produce a depressing effect, if 
one is disposed to speculate about the capabilities of human in- 
genuity and wrong-headedness. 

We are told “that the book has taken years to arrange, as it 
contains all the various shapes of iron manufactured by Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scotch and Continental makers, so classified ac- 
cording to shape and size that Mr. Elwell can, with the assist- 
ance of his private index, see at a glance the name of every 
maker of each particular section.” 

The book will undoubtedly be very valuable to engineers, 
architects and builders, and especially in this country, where 
thus far so little use has been made of the great variety of 
forms in which iron is manufactured in Europe. And in this 
connection we will take occasion to suggest that it is often pos- 
sible, in the construction of railroad machinery, to reduce both 
the cost and weight of structures by the skillful use of special 
forms of iron. 

Mr. Elwell’s book is said to contain drawings of 3,000 different 
sections of iron, besides comprehensive lists of sizes of girder, 
tee, angle, channel, and other standard forms of iron. 








Philadelphia & Southern Mail Steamship’ Oompany. 

This company’s report for 1871 shows that during that 
year its steamers made 18 round trips to Wilmington, 
N. C.; 48to Savannah; 19 to New Orleans by way of 
Havana, and 2 to New Orleans direct. 

The balance to the credit of the Wilmington line is 
stated at $7,049.72; the Savannah line, $44,659.46; the 
New Orleans line, $24,846.94. The whole receipts were 
$81,998.57. The expenses were $73,824.34, leaving a net 
profit over all expenses of $8,174.23. Among the ex- 
penses were $62,587.38 for extraordinary — to the 
steamer Yazoo, and $25,293.68 for extraordinary repairs 
to the steamer Pioneer. The steamers are all in good con- 
dition except the Tonawanda, which will need a new 
boiler during the current year. The total assets of the 
company are given at $562,785.42, of which $475,804. 23 is 
given as the value of four steamers. The liabilities are 
given at $562,785.42, of which $387,625 is capital stock. 

The passenger traffic on the Savannah & Wilmington 
line has not been found to pay, and the accommodations 
therefor have been removed trom the Pioneer and Tona- 
wanda, and will be removed from the others. The New 
Orleans line, consisting of twe steamers valued at $286,- 
000, has fallen short of the expenses by $17,740.44. The 
suggestion has been made that the ships of the New .Or- 
leans line be withdrawn and placed en the Savannah 
line, and one of them be placed on the Wilmington line, 
to run in connection with the Pioneer. 


Shicago Railroad Mlews. 
Ohicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Mr. Harris, General Superintendent of this road, is ab- 
sent in California, and will not return for about a month. 
This company will get their road to Clinton from 
Prophetstown in running order in two weeks. 


Chicago & Iowa. 

An injunction was served last week by the Northwest- 
ern Company, restraining the Chicago & Iowa Company 
from running trains direct from this city to Dubuque by 
way of the Illinois Central Railroad from Forreston. 
The ground of the injunction, it is said, is, that there was 
an existing contract between the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago & Northwestern ro:d, whereby Chicago freight 
from Freeport to Galena on the Illinois Central road was 
to be taken by the Northwestern Company; while the 
Northwestern freight from Freeport to Dunleith was to 
be transported by the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
Northwestern Company claim that the new arrangement 
between the Chicago & Iowa road and the Illinois Cen- 
tral, whereby cars are to be run through from Chicago to 
Dubuque, is an infringement of the contract; whereas 
the Illinois Central Company claim that the Chicago & 
Northwestern have really broken the contract ever since 
they have sent —— to Dubuque by way of Clinton 
and the Mississippi River. 


Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota. 

This railroad is being pushed forward rapidly, and will 
be completed to La Crescent this season. It will ulti- 
mately form a through line from Chicago by way of Du- 
buque, La Crescent and Winona to St. Paul. The comple- 
tion of the line to Lansing, near the northeast corner of 
Iowa, has been celebrated. 


Michigan Central. 

This company ‘has recently formed such an arrange- 
ment with Eastern roads and with the White Star line of 
steamers, that freight is taken directly from Chicago to 
the docks at New York, without breaking bulk, and un- 
loaded directly inte the steamers for Liverpool, Belfast, 
Manchester, Bradford and Glasgow. Freight from those 
places destined for Chicago is also loaded directly from 
the steamers of New York upon through cars. * 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

This company will make a slight change in the time 
table of trains leaving this city after next Sunday. 
Trains will leave a little earlier than they do at present. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

Several prominent railroad officials connected with 
this road, and with the Union Pacific, are in this city on 
their annual tour of inspection into the. affairs of the 
roads they represent. Among them are Horace F. Clark, 
President of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road, 
and of the Union Pacific; Hon. Augustus B. Schell, 
Vice-President of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
and a director of the Union Pacific ; James H. Banker, 
Tressurer of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and 
director of the Union Pacific; John Duff, Vice-President 
of the Union Pacific ; J. H. Devereux, General Manager 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and Charles 
Paine, General Superintendent of the same road ; Addi- 
son Hill, General Freight Agent, and George B. Gates, 
Manager of the Sleeping Car jine on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern road. 


Ohicago & Alton. 

The earnings of this road for the last week in Apri! for 
the present year were $92,944.65. For the corresponding 
period last year the earnings were $89,866.25—a gain for 
the present year of $3,078.40. 

Decatur & State Line. 

This company have just re-let the work of completing 
this road from Mokena to Decatur, adistance of 129 
miles. The work is to be completed and the road 
finished to Decatur the present season. The grading to 
the Kankakee River is already done; and the bridge 
across the Kankakee is completed. 


Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 

This company put another train on their road this 
week, which will run to Lafayette, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, leaving the Chicago, Danville and Vincennes 
road at St. Anne. Within a short time the company will 
put on a second train for the same points. 


Ohicago & Northwestern. 

This company is pushing their road between Menomonee 
and Escanaba toward an early completion. It is quite 
probable that before the warm season is over the Winona 
& St. Peter road will have its road extended to the line of 
Dacotah Territory, while the link between Reedsburgh 
and Winona junction will be completed by the Chicago 
& Northwestern road, thus making a through line from 
this city to Dacotah by next fall. 


The Continental Railroad. 

This company has let the work on the road from this 
city to Tiffin, Ohio. The route will be through Rens- 
selaer, Indiana, thence east in an almost direct straight 
line through Fort Wayne to Tiffin. 


Illinois Central. 

The negotiations are yet in progress and uncompleted 
for connecting Cairo by rail witn either Columbus, in 
Kentucky, or with Jackson, in Tennessee. Propositions 
have been made for the construction of two lines, con- 





York, 85c.; Boston, 90c. Fourth class, New York, 50c.; 
Boston, 55c. Dressed hogs, at owner’s risk, five cents be- 
low;and fresh beef and mutton five cents above third- 
class rates. Cured meats in bulk, ten cents above fourth- 
class rates ; and grainin bulk, fourth-class rates. Wool 
at first-class rates. The rate on grain is equivalent to 30 
cents a bushel on wheat and 28 cents on corn per bushel 
to New York. 


General Railroad Mews. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—At the annual meeting of the Fort Scott & Memphis 
Railroad Company ot Missouri, held in Mount Vernon, 
Lawrence County, Mo., April 23, the following were 
chosen directors: G. H. Walser, T. L. Wilson, John T. 
Teel, Robert Kelly, R. D. Robinson, B. L. Hendrick, I. 
D. Galbraith, A. H. Ingersol, E. G. Paris, W. W. Cush- 
ing, G. T. Collins, Fred. Richards, J. H. Neal. Presi- 
dent, G. H. Walser; Vice-President, T. L. Wilson; 
Treasurer, E. G. Paris; Secretary, Robt. Kelly ; Man- 
aging Director, T. L. Wilson; Executive Committee, I. 
D. Galbraith, E. G. Paris, J. H. Neal. 

—The following are the directors and officers of the 
recently organized Canada, Michigan & Chicago Railway 
Company, which purposes to construct a railroad from 
Lansing to St. Clair as an outlet of the Peninsular of 
Michigan : 

Directors : Townsend Cox, New York; N. G. Isbell, 
Lansing, Mich.; E. G. Mason, Chicago; T. I. Briggs, 
New York; G. T. Orton, Fergus, Ont.; P. M. Harder, 
A. D. Clarke, J. B. Harris, New York; I. V. H. Lott, 
Lansing; M. C. Fisher and George Richardson, London, 
England. The following are the officers of the company : 
Townsend Cox, President, New York; N: G. Isbell, Vice 
President, Lansing; J. B. Harris, Treasurer, New York; 
I. V. H. Lott, Secretary, W. Grain, Chief Engineer, 8. 
L. Kilbourne, Attorney, Lansing. G. V.N. Lothrop, De- 
troit; E. W. Houghton, New York; Newman, Daily & 
Stratton, London, England, Counsel. 

—At the annual meeting of the Indiana & Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, held in Indianapolis, May 1, the fol- 
lowing directors were chosen: Sidney Dillon, Chauncey 
Vibbard, Wm. H. Guion, A. H. Lazar and H. B. Ham- 
mond, New York; B. E. Bates, Boston ; Henry Lewis, 
Philadelphia ; George M. Pullman, Chicago ; John L. 
King, Springfield, Massachusetts; A. L. Roache, Indian- 
apolis; E.M. Benson, Montezuma, Ind.; T. H. Macough- 
try, Tuscola, Ill.; and J. K. Warren, Decatur, Ill. Mr. 
Hammond was chosen President of the Board. 

—A circular from J. Gregory Smith, President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Cadena, announces the ap- 
pointment on the 15th ult. of Charles W. Mead as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Northern Pacific Railroad (Depart- 
ment ef the Last), with headquarters at Brainerd, Minn. 

—Mr. William W. Bedient having resigned his posi- 
tion as Master Car Builder of the Danbury & Norwalk 
Railroad, Mr. Charles A. Craig, who is Master Mechanic 
of the road, has been appointed to take charge of the 
car department. 

—John J. Cisco, of the well-known banking house of 
J. J. Cisco & Co., was chosen to succeed George C. Hall, 
deceased, as a director of the Erie Railway Company, on 
the ist inst. 


—At the annual election for trustees of the American 
Bank Note Company, held in New York May 1, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year: 
John E. Gavit, C. L. Van Zandt, A. G. Goodall, Neziah 
Wright, Tracy R. Edson, J. Darsey Bald, W. M. Smillie, 
George H. Stayner, T. H. Freeland. At the subsequent 
meeting of the board the following officers were chosen: 
John E. Gavit, President; C. L. Van Zandt and A. G. 
Goodall, Vice-Presidents; Neziah Wright, Treasurer ; 
George H. Stayner, Assistant Treasurer; T. H. Freeland, 
Secretary. 

—The directors of the recently organized Niagara 
River & New York Air-Line Railroad are: A. F. Bowen, 
J. W. Helmer, M. W. Evans, A. F. Evans, A. F. Brown, 
B. H. Fletcher, Lockport ; H. H. Goff, Spencerport; D. 
S. Morgan, J. Palmer, Brockport ; G. Berry, Holly ; C. 
H. Moore, J. H. Royce, Albion ; W. H. Watson, E. 8. 
Whalen, Medina. President, J. W. Helmer, Lockport; 
Vice-President, D. 8. Morgan, Brockport; Treasurer, E. 
K. Hart, Albion; Secretary, M. W. Evans, Lockport. 

, —At the annual election of the stockholders of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company, 
held at Cleveland, May 1, the following were chosen : 

Directors—Horace F. Clark, James H. Banker, Augus- 
tus Schell; Azariah Boody, New York; William Williams, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry B. Payne, Amasa Stone, Jr., Still- 
man Witt, Cleveland, Ohio; William L. Scott, Charles 
M. Reed, John A. Tracy, Erie, Penn.; Albert Keep, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; William D. Bishop, Bridgeport, Conn. Ata 
subsequent meeting of the directors, the following officers 
were chosen: President, Horace F. Clark ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Augustus Schell; Treasurer, James H. Banker, 
New York; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, George 
B. Ely; Auditor, C. P. Leland; General Manager, J. H. 
Devereux; General Superintendent, Charles Paine, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. All these are re-elections, except that Charles 
M. Reed, of Erie, succeeds Milton Courtright, also of 
Erie, in the directory. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Philadelphia & 





necting Cairo with both places. But exactly what will 
be done remains yet to be seen. 
Lake Navigation. 

The lakes are now fairly open. A large, number of 
lower-lake vessels and propellers left this port this week 
for ports on the lower lakes. 


Freights Eastward. 

A new tariff of through rates went into effect May 1. 
The following are the figures per hundred pounds: First 
class, New York, $1.60; Boston, $1.70. Second class, 





New York, $1.25; Boston, $1.35. Third class, New | 


Southern Mail Steamship Company in Philadelphia, the 

| following were chosen directors: S. Flanagan, Henry 

| Winsor, Winfield 8. Russell, Richard Wood, William 

| Massey, George N. Allen, James A. Wright. 

| . —Robert L. Harris has been appointed Chief Engineer 

| of the Chicago & Canada Southern Railway. He was: 
| formerly in the service of the Northwestern Construction— 
Company, the contractors who built the Minnesota Di- 
vision of the Northern Pacific. 


—At a meeting. of the stockholders of the Illinois & St. 
Louis Bridge Company in St. Louis, on the 1st inst., the 
following directors were elected for the ensuing year; 
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Wm. M. McPherson, J. H. Britton, Wm. Taussig, John 
R. Lionberger, Barton Bates, Gerard B. Allen, Carlos 8. 
Greeley, Louis B. Parsons, E. W. Woodward, A. Boody, 
Jobn Jackson, R. L. Kennedy, George Knapp. 


—The newly-organized La Crosse, Black River Falls & 
Neillsville Railroad Company chose the following di- 
rectors at La Crosse, Wis., on the 26th ult. : D. A. 
Spaulding, R. Dewherst, G. C. Hixon, W. T. Price, Jas. 
O'Neill, 0. S. Woods, W. W. Crosby, A. Gile and Alex. 
McMillan. The directors elected D. A. — Pres- 
ident; W. W. Crosby, Vice-President ; 8. L. Nevins, 
Secretary, and G. Van Steenwyk, Treasurer. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The earnings of the Marietta & Cincinnati Railroad 
for the month of April were: 1872, $145,858; 1871, 
$118,173; increase, $27,685, or 23} percent. For the 
first four months of the year the earnings were: 1872, 
$591,627 ; 1871, $516,020 ; increase, $75,607, or 143 per 
cent. 

—The estimated earnings of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way for the third week of April were: freight, $50,869.87; 
passengers, $27,451.95; total, $78,321.82. 

—The Erie Railway Company reports that its estimated 
earnings for the month of April were: 1872, $1,596,598; 
1871, $1,253,955; increase, $342,643, or 274 per cent. 
These earnings are at the rate of about $19,000,000 per 
year. April earnings, however, are usually a little below 
the average on most roads; but on the lines from New 
York westward much depends upon the maintenance of 
rates, which for some months past have been kept well 
up; but for two or three years past rates westward for 
several months of the season of navigation have been 
extremely low. 

—The earnings of the Chicago & Alton Railroad for 
the month of April were : 1872, $381,644.47 ; 1871, $388,- 
964.04; decrease, $7,319.57—something less than 2 per 
cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 
road for tbe month of April were : 1872, $178,686; 1871, 
$129,590; increase, $49,096, or 38 per cent. For the first 
tour months of the year the earnings were : 1872, $690,- 
742; 1871, $522,818 ; increase, $167,924, or 32 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Rail- 
way for the month of April were: 1872, $102,191.38; 
1871, $74,717.52; increase, $27,478.86, or 37 per cent. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


New London Northern. 

Satisfactory arrangements, it is reported, have been 
concluded between the Vermont Central and the Nor- 
wich & Worcester railroad companies, by which the use 
of the Northern road between Norwich and New London 
is allowed the latter at aregular monthly rate. The New 
York boats will continue to stop at New London. 


New Jersey Southern. 

The President, Mr. George M. Bartholomew, has an- 
nounced to the Stock Exchange that the company has re- 
solved to increase the stock by 10,000 shares, of $100 
each, making an increase of 25 per cent. The object of 
the issue is to provide money for the purchase of steam- 
boats, pier accommodations, and the cancellation of 
existing contracts for steamboat service. 


Niagara River & New York Air Line. 

This is the name of the company recently organized to 
construct a railroad through the canal towns from Buffalo 
to Rochester, which, it is thougkt, may possibly take the 
place of the Lake Ontario Shore Railroad west of the 
Genesee River. The route is almost identical with the 
northern line of the New York Central between Buffalo 
and Rochester. The distance is about 80 miles. The 
capital proposed is $2,000,000, in shares of $100. 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 

This company does all the local express business on 
its line, and recently the Adams and the Southern Ex- 
press have refused to do a through business over it or to 
receive from and deliver to that road any packages on 
which there are unpaid charges. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

The London agents of the company, Messrs. Bischoffs- 
heim & Goldschmidt, announce the issue of the reserved 
£340,000 of the rental trust bonds to cover the purchase- 
money of the share capital of the Cleveland & Mahoning 
Company. The holders of the previous issue of these 
bonds, amounting to £764,000, only are permitted to 
subscribe, the price being 88, which is below the market 
price. 


Androscoggin Bridge. 

Clark, Reeves & Co. have been awarded the contract 
for constructing an iron deck bridge of four spans, each 
185 feet leng, over the Androscoggin River, for the 
Maine Central Railroad. 


New Jersey Midland. 

The northern and southern divisions of this road are 
now connected, and there is a continuous line from New 
Durham, three miles north of the Erie tunnel, northwest 
to the New York line at Unionville, where it is continued 
by the Middletown & Unionville line, leased by the New 
York & Oswego Midland Company. 


Houston &fTexassOentral. : 
The track is laid to a point twenty miles north of Cor- 
sicana and 231 miles from Houston. 


. Houston & Western Narrow-Gauge. 
The Western Construction Company, which has the 
contract for constructing this road, commenced work 
April 24. At the time the contract was let, the Texas 
papers announced that the read would be made with the 
4ft. 8tin. gauge ; but we see that the Houston papers 
still call it ‘‘ the narrow-gauge railroad.” Dr. 1. 8. Rob- 
erts is President of the railroad company, George Pfiiffer, 
of New Braunfels, Vice-President ; H. E. Perkins, Sec- 


retary, and P. H. Thompson, Chief Engineer of the Con- 
struction Company. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile. 

The Atlantic & Gulf Railroad Company has made a 
proposition to lease this road, now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and it is considered quite probable that its offer 
will be accepted. 


Alabama & Chattanooga. 

Southern papers report that the State of Alabama has 
sold this road, which it purchased under foreclosure re- 
cently, to the Southern Security Company. 

Galena & Southern Wisconsin. 

A correspondent informs us that a contract has been 
let for constructing this railroad, which is to be of three 
feet gauge, from Galena, Ill., northward to Fenimore, 
Grant County, Wis., a distance of 60 miles through a very 
difficult country. It is intended for local traffic, but may 
be extended to connect with the proposed narrow-gauge 
railroad to terminate at McGregor, Iowa. It is intended 
to complete 30 or 40 miles of the Galena road this season 
in time to carry the growing crops. Kdward Harding, 
whose office is at Galena, is the Chief Engineer. 


Milwaukee, Manitowoc & Green Bay. — 
The Assistant Chief Engineer, Mr. Bryant P. Tilden, 


has been locating the route for this road between She- 
boygan and Manitowoc. 


Winona & St Paul. 

The engineers have found a favorable route through a 
fine country for this proposed road from Minnesota City, 
on the Winona & St. Peter road six miles above Winona, 
alongside the St. Paul & Chicago road to Minneiska ten 
miles, thence bearing away from the Mississippi up the 
Whitewater to the village of Beaver and thence through 
Plainview and Farm Hill. This route is 109 miles long. 


Quincy, Missouri & Pacific. 
This railroad is now completed to Edina, Mo., 45 miles 
northwest of Quincy. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana. 

There is talk of constructing a Chicago outlet for this 
road and the Michigan Lake Shore road from Monteith, 
their place of junction (16 miles north of Kalamazoo), 
southwest through Otsego, Alamo and Lawrence, ona 
line parallel with and a short distance north of the Michi- 
gan Central, probably to connect with the Fort Wayne 
road in the vicinity of Valparaiso. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

The northeastern extension is going forward satisfac- 
torily. The company expects to have the line complete 
trom Sedalia to Boonville by midsummer. The Cherokee 
Division across the Indian Territory is to reach Red 
River by September. 

Fort Madison & Oskaloosa. 

Efforts are making to secure the construction of a rail- 
road trom Fort Madison, Iowa, northwest to Oskaloosa, 
a distance of about 90 miles, the route being nearly par- 
allel with and generally from 12 to 15 miles northeast of 
the Desmoines Valley road. It is proposed to make it a 


feeder of the proposed new road from Pekin west to 
Fort Madison. 


Iowa Pacific. 

An officer of this company writes to us : ‘‘ For the in- 
formation of your readers I would + | that our road 
forms a connection with the Chicago, Dubuqne & Min- 
nesota Railroad, near Fayette, Iowa, running thence 
westerly through Waverley to Fort Dodge, and on to 
Onawa. ‘The entire line has been pater. 3 most of the 
right of way secured, and it is expected that 132 miles— 
nee, Dubuque and Minnesota junction to Fort 
Dodge—will be finished this year, nearly one-third of 
that distance being already finished. Officers and direct- 
ors are: J. K. Graves, President ; James Herod, Secre- 
tary; W. G. Stewart, Treasurer. Directors—J. K. Graves, 
Hon. W. B. Allison, H. L. Stout, R. A. Babbage, Wil- 
liam Andrew, J. A. Rhomberg and W. G. Stewart. 
Lake Erie & St. Louis. 

Articles of association of this company were filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State of Indiana on the 23d 
ult. The road is to commence at a point onthe west side 
of Jay County, Indiana, where the dividing line of the 
townships of Knox and Penn intersects said county line, 
running thence in a northeasterly direction te the town 
of Camden, Jay County, thence in an easterly direction, 
via New Corydon, to the line dividing Ohio and Indiana, at 
a point where the Adams and Jay County line intersects 
the State line. Also aline runningin a northeasterly 
direction from said town of Camden to a point on the 
State line of Ohio, near the town of Willshire, Van Wert 
County, Ohio; said line to be about 45 miles in length and 
running in and through the counties of Jay, Wells and 
Adams in the State of Indiana. The affuirsof the com- 
pany are to be administered by a board of thirteen direc- 
tors. The capital stock of the company is fixed at $1,- 
000,000 divided into 20,000 shares of $50 each, subject to 
increase or reduction. The following are the directors 
for the current year: John Lee, 8. A. Shoaff, Vynal 
Arnet, Isaac Underwood, Jonas Volan, Adelma Lupton, 
P. N. Collen, C. D. Murray, Samuel Moore, A. D. Bates, 
Robert Ransom, John Trash and James M. Thompson. 
At a meeting of the directors on the 20th ult. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: John Lee, President, Isaac Un- 
derwood, Vice-President; 8. A. Shoaff, Secretary, and 
Adelma Lupton, Treasurer. 


Portland & Kennebec. 
The case of the Kennebec & Portland Railroad against 


.| the Portland & Kennebec Railroad Company to set aside 


the foreclosure of the mortgage by virtue of which the 
latter company was formed and held possession of the 
road, has been decided by the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington in favor of the defendants, thus confirming the 
litle of the new company to the property. 


Detroit Tunnel. 


The Windsor (Ont.) Record re that on the 25th ult. 
the steam engine intended to facilitate the work of sink- 





ing the shaft to the bed-level of the railroad tunnel under 





the Detroit River was put into operation, and has since 
been steadily a night and day. The diameter of 
the excavation is 18 feet 8 inches, and it is dug out at the 
rate of 10 feet every 24 hours. 

Lancaster Railroad. 

This Massachusetts railroad, from South Lancaster, on 
the Worcester & Nashua road southeast to Hudson, on 
the Marlboro Branch of the Fitchburg Railroad, has 
been definitely located and the grading begun. It will 
be eight and a half miles long, and cost about $250,000. 
It has been leased by the Fitchburg and Worcester & 
Nashua railroads for a term of —_ and will be run by 
them. It is proposed also to change the location of the 
Marlboro Branch road, so that its connection with the 
Fitchburg Railroad shall be at Concord instead of South 
Acton. This programme realized, the time from Lancas- 
ter to Boston, it is believed, will be less than at present 
by three-quarters of an hour. The Lan -aster Railroad is 
to be completed in November of the present year. 


Lancaster & Reading Narrow Gauge. 

This company has authorized the President te let a 
contract for the immediate grading of the branch pro- 
posed from Lancaster to Quarryville. 


Lewisburg Oenter & Spruce Oreek. 

This company, organized about a year ago to construct 
a narrow-gauge railroad, has resolved to adupt the stand- 
ard gauge, and has authorized the letting of contracts for 
construction from Mifflinburg, Pa., to the forks of Penn’s 
Creek, and from Pennsylvania Furnace to Tyrone. A 
branch line to Bellefonte is proposed. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This company announces a semi-annual dividend of 5 


per cent. (as usual), payable May 31, except that ladies 
who hold stock can collect their dividends on the 30th. 


Ohesapeake & Ohio. 

This company, it is reported, intends to run a fast pas- 
senger train through by eo between Gauley and the 
White Sulphur, beginning before the end of May. 
Chicago & New Orleans. 

The New Orleans Picayune reports as the result of the 
recent conference between officers of the Southern Rail- 
road Association and the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany that the former will immediately extend the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad from Jackson, Tenn., northward 
to Cairo, and put the road in order for fast trains and 
heavy traffic, while the Illinois Central will construct # 
bridge over the Ohio at Cairo. It says that the railroad 
will be completed within seven months, while the bridge 
may be two or three years in building. 


Frederick & ra ty Line. 

The Frederick (Md.) Herald says that the right of way 
for this road through Frederick has been granted, and 
that a connection will be made there with the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, that company having withdrawn its 
opposition. Track-laying between Frederick and the 

onocacy is to be begun directly. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska. 

Trains run on this railroad as far as Harvard, 136 miles 
beyond Plattsmouth, and the stations are established 
thence to the junction with the Union Pacific. We give 
them with their distances from Plattsmouth : Harvard; 
136 miles; Inland, 146; Juniata, 158; Kenesaw, 166; 
Lowell, 176; Fort Kearney, 182 ; Kearney Junction, 191. 
The company leases and operates the Omaha & South- 
western Railroad, the section from the junction northeast 
to Omaha being called the ‘‘Omaha Branch,” and the 
section from Crete (66 milcs from Omaha Junction) south 
to Beatrice, 31 miles, going under the name of the 
“ Beatrice Branch.” The —<—— is thus operating 188 
miles of road, and when completed will operate 243 
miles. 


Erie & Niagara. 

It is reported that the courts in Toronto have decided 
that Mr. William Thomson and not the Great Western 
Railway Conger is the le gal owner of this railroad, and 
also that Mr. Tuomson has leased the road for five years 


4 the Canada Southern Company, of which he is Presi- 
ent. 


St. Louis, Mount Oarmel & New Albany. 

This is the name of the company organized in Illinois 
to construct the section of the new air line from Louis- 
ville and St. Louis between Mount Carmel and Mount 
Vernon, Ill. On the 1st inst. it was agreed to consolidate 
with the Indiana company under its name, the “Louis- 
ville, New Aibany & St. Louis Air Line Railway Com- 
pany.” The directo sof the two companies are made 
members of the new directory until the next election, in 
February, when thirieen will be chosen instead of twenty. 
The capital stock is $3,000,000. 

Ohicago & Paducah 

Case & Vanderbur, b, contractors, are grading on the 
line of this road east c 1 Monticello, Ill., the road crossing 
the Champaign, Monticello & Decatur road about six 
miles east of Monticello at a point called White Heath. 
Paris & Decatur. 

The track of this road is now laid from Paris westward 


pa ng Illinois Central road at Arcola, a distance of 35 
miles. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

The company’s engineers have determined upon the 
location of the bridge to be constructed over the Missis- 
sippi at La Crosse. . 

Subscriptions have been opened in the London market 
for £800,000 7 per cent. first-mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany at the price of 93 (or 90 1-16 reckoning allowances) 
n installments extendivg to the 1st of August. The 


i-sue is for the purchase of the St. Paul & Chicago line 
ot 103 miles. 


The New Olinton Bridge. 

The “Union Bridge Semeeet, | formed to construct 
a new bridge across the Mississippi at Clinton, has been 
oO ized, and the entire stock of $1,200,000 has been 
subscribed, three-fourths of it by James F. Joy and his 
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Boston associates. The officers of the company are: C. 
H. Toll, President; E. H. Thayer, Secretary; W. F. 
Coan, Treasurer, of Clinton. The directors are J. M. 
Walker, of Chicago, President of tbe Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey Company; F. E. Hinkley, Chicago, President 
of the Chicago & Iowa Railroad ; S. J. Kirkwood, Iowa 
City, President of the Chicago, Clinton & St. Joseph Rail- 
road; J. K. Graves, Dubuque, President of the Chicago, 
Dubuque & Minnesota and the Iewa Pacific; and Milo 
Smith, W. F. Coan, C. H. Toll, of Clinton. 


Cen'ral of Iowa. 

Hereafter this company’s cars bound for Ottumwa and 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern road _ will leave 
the Central at Eddyville and run over the Des Moines 
Valley road to Ottumwa, instead of running through to 
Albia on the Burlington & Missouri River road, and 
thence due east over that road to Ottumwa. By the 
Valley road the distance is 16 miles, while by the other 
route it is 38 miles. 


Iowa Pacific. 

Maurice Brown, who has a contract for the con- 
struction of 31 miles of this road, from the crossing 
of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota Rail- 
road westward, has sublet the work to Harrington, 
Keefe & Co., who are to begin grading at once. Platt 
Smith, of Dubuque, has the contract for the 30 miles next 
west. A 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The contractors have nearly completed the grading for 
the track trom Atchison to Parnell, just alongside of the 
Central Branch road. 

Milwaukee & Northwestern. 
Springfield, Oarrollton & St. Louis. 

The survey of this road from Springfield northwest- 
ward has been commenced under the direction of Colonel 
T. J. Carter. It is expected that the section between 
Springfield and Waverly will be put under contract di- 
rectly. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
An engineering party is locating a route for an exten- 
sion of thisrailroad southward through Scott County. 
This company, which purposes to construct a railroad 
from Milwaukee northwest direct to Fond du Lac, was 
reorganized on. the 29th ult., when Directors Moore, Mc 
Donald, Luddington, Hohlsdorf and Altenhofen resigned. 
® An election to fill the vacancy in the board resulted in 
the choice of Hon. James H. Howe, of Chicago; Hon. 
Philetus Sawyer, of Oshkosh; Hon. Andrew E. 
Elmore,. of Green Bay; Z G. Simmons, of 
Kenosha; Henry L. Palmer and E. Mariner, of Mil- 


waukee. The new officers are: President, C. J. L. 
Meyer; Vice-President, J. H. Howe; Treasurer, Z. G. 


Simmons; Secretary, James Coleman. The new Vice- 
President is the General Manager of the Chicago & North- 
western Company, and it is supposed that the new com- 
pany will have close relations with that corporation. It 
is reported that work on the road will be begun before 
the end of May, and that it will be completed with all 
dispatch. 


Texas & Pacific. 

This company has its line located from the terminus of 
the Southern Pacific at Longview, west to Dallas, Texas, 
a distance of about 125 miles. For about 60 miles west 
of Longview the line 1s near the Sabine River. From 
Dallas west the line will pass through or near Fort 
Worth, Weatherford and Palo Pinto. The Northern 
Branch is fully located from Marshall north to Jefferson, 
and the route thence is east of north to the Arkansas 
border at Texarkana, which is about ten miles south of 
Red River. At Texarkana begins what is known as the 
Transcontinental Railroad, which the Texas & Pacific 
control. The route of this road is generally westward, 
nearly parallel with the Jted River, as far as the line of 
the Houston & Texas Central in Grayson County, some 
miles south of Sherman, and thence southwestward to a 
junction with the Texas & Pacific at Fort Worth. Gen. 
Dodge, the new Chief Engineer of the Texas & Pacific, 
did not go from Washington to Texas, as at first re- 
ported, but went directly to the company’s office in 
New York, where be has been making preparations for 
the vigorous prosecution of the work. He went this 
week to his home in Council Bluffs, but will return di- 
rectly. 

Thorntown Oar & Manufacturing Company. 

This corporation filed articles of association with the 
Secretary of State of Indiana on the 25th ult. The ob- 
ject of said association is announced to be the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of+railroad, road and other carriages, 
carts, wagons, sleighs and farming implements, locomo- 
tives and other engines, steam boilers and general foun- 
dry and machine and switch work in wrought and cast 
metals. The capital stock of the company is fixed at 
$200,000, divided into 4,000 shares of $50 each, the same 
subject to increase or diminution according to law, and 
the term of the company’s existence limited to fifty years 
trom its incorporation. The affairs of the company are 
to be managed by a board of five directors, subject to in- 
crease to any number not exceeding eleven. The board 
of directors tor the first year are as follows: Thomas 5. 
Sprague, Hal E. McNeal, Aleck Van Nooman, David 
Sutherland and H. H. Emmons. Tue location is at 
Thorntown, Indiana. 


Olinton & Port Hudson. 

This short Louisiana railroad seems to be a relic of the 
early ages of American railroads, as it still has the strap- 
rail, and, moreover, the cars are drawn by two mules 
tandem. 


London, Huron & Bruce. 

This Canadian company has received subscriptions 
from nine municipalities on its line, amounting in the 
aggregate to $221,500. The Great Western Company 
will construct and operate the road as a branch of its 
system if the municipal subscriptions reach the amount 
of $6,000 per mile, of which now there is very little 
doubt. A permanent organization of the London, Huron 





& Bruce Company was made on the 22d ult. by the 
choice of the following directors: John Birrell, Esq., 
President; Major John Walker, Vice President; E. W. 
Hyman, Esq., Treasurer; Alexander Johnston, Robert 
Reid, Isaac Carling, C. P. Smith, John Carling, E. 
Harris. Thomas Churcher was chosen secretary. 


Ashtabula & Youngstown. 

This company 1s making rapid progress with its grad- 
ing, and it is expected that the track will be laid in Au- 
gust. The route is nearly due south from Ashtabula, 
and is not many miles distant trom the Pennsylvania 
border. 


Cleveland, Mount Vernon & Delaware. 

At Mount Vernon, O., the company has commenced 
the erection of a machine shop, to be one story high, 186 
feet long and 100 feet wide; a car shop 180 by 60 feet, 
and two stories high ; a blacksmith shop 40 by 80 feet, 
and an engine boiler building 22 by 32 feet—all of brick, 
with stone foundations. 


Columbus & Hocking Valley. 

Mr. M. M. Green, the Vice-President, has been riding 
over the country between Columbus and Toledo, and 
proposes, if sufficient aid can be had from the country on 
the line, to extend the railroad to the latter place, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles in an air line, the direction being a 
little west of north. 


PERSONAL. 








—Mr. Henry Meiggs, the South American railroad con- 
tractor, has his office in Lima, Peru, 8. A. 

—Mr. Russell Sturgis, Vice-President of the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company, and an eminent mer- 
chant of New York, died in New York on the 7th inst. 





Report of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Railway Company. 





The following is from the annual report of this company for 
the year 1871, the receipts for December being estimated. The 
report covers the operations of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Railway, from Pittsburgh west to Columbus, 0., 193 
miles, with a branch 7} miles long; of its leased line the Little 
Miama Railroad from Columbus to Cincinnati, 120 miles, and 
branches 76 miles long; and of the system of leased lines 
known as the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central Railway, 
including a line from Columbus to Indianapolis, one from Brad- 
ford Junction, O., to Chicago, one from Richmond to Logans- 
port, Ind., and one from Logansport west to the Illinois line— 
in all 588 miles. It thus embraces 985 miles of railroad : 

The earnings and expenses of the road operated by your 
company during the past year were as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI & 8ST. LOUIS RAILWAY. 











EARNINGS. 
NON, 6. 25 Civ adhed sucbcsbiss anti uebabeeeies $2,320,076 23 
ee SER rrr ne 773,532 04 
eS AY errr eee 223,365 17 
Ne Foi ctickaeecias icaves cbseseeessoenkee $3,316,973 44 
NF ne noo sbiicdccc skatesss eeascaucusaceess 2,864,559 24 
POOORRG CIBNE TAP CONEY 6.0 i 66s cincie cick ceecesbh -csaedes $452,414 20 
PERINGS POF MIO OF TORG... ..... 60s ccncnccc cece case ceases 16,500 00 

EXPENSES. 
To conducting transportation. ...........csesceeeeceees $871,217 70 
NTIS chr 5 Fon viocc's acne spas ced lesccuces as 703,253 14 
TO maintenance Of WAY... ......g.s00-sccescece 567,517 61 

‘To maintenance of cars.... 180,94) 6: 

Pe NN SOS oc cccce head wnssents ocsaneuinrenehes 51,140 54 
IE 4 oes eicdoes i cece cciecisiecdauesnwands $2,374,078 67 
CT PIII oc. « ta tind Geners'cnncughisads enmestine 2,115,790 26 


Increase (12 2-10 per cent.)...... $258,283 41 
Per cent. of earnings absorbed 
do 


dv. 


by expenses, 1871 AT “6-10 
do. 1870 73 9-10 


The net earnings of this road were..........c.sceeeeees 942,894 77 
From which deduci for oue year’s interest on 
PRR oss:< cos ccsvdsvesebavatssstbet $669,090 00 
Hire of equipment (since purchased),........ 27,322 UT— 696,412 07 
Profit in operating Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
Oe a ae err ew $246,482 70 
Of this amount there has been paid for inter- 
est that matured prior to January 1, 1871.. $260,108 02 
ee OT 61,260 15 
Ms cagagsosnssencnatecekenes 41,854 583—$363,222 70 
Actual loss in 1871.........  ... L Gienk. seabaanexan $116,740 00 
LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD 
EARNINGS. 
IN fis Secs cas hoe acces .cc4c0ns aban Oh ancenelt $929,233 95 
sci détesseds Bites scnveebesabeutoca 690,595 51 
GE, ORUNONE. GEGi i055 wecna’. scnsuneechcuues 146,730 42 
Eo 05 5500s ckccnctheusyesdecsueestapeene $1,766,559 88 


Total tor 1870 1,873,468 38 


$106,908 50 
981 





PSORORNO.: T-10 DOP GORD) oo 0.0 006s. 00c0ccecdcovnsceessaric 
PRIN RENIN GUN ooo 0c cena ccasncbentaatane een 

It is proper to state in this connection, with reference to the 
foregoing decrease in earnings, that there was included in the 
earnings of 1870, $41,564, for dividends on 10,391 shares in the 
stock of the Columbus & Xenia Railroad Company, held by the 
Little Miami Railroad Company, and transferred to this com- 

any with the assets of the former company at the time of the 
ease. Although forming a legitimate source of revenue, and 
properly to be taken into consideration in computing the value 
of the lease, they cannot be treated as earnings, strictly speak- 
ing, of the Little Miami Railroad. 





EXPENSES. 

For conducting transportation.............ce0.ceeeeee + « $446,254 57 
IIIT 5605.0 cne0s 1000scsnwaeesodccusiebneede 827,432 33 
OO TE WG ins cn nicacncecesssciesiesmcnnbes - 272,276 62 
Wee MIGIMEORAMOD OF OBIGs 5.0o56ccscenriccccncisce jeches .. 184,232.61 
RE S6s  ecccncncce secncvsaconceeaeheanses 79,¢06 60 
le | ee cee eee $1,259,802 73 
ORE: Be DUR: ind cade snccacedcchacdcenbates Senin 1,219 236 72 
Increase (836 per COMnt). ...... .ecces coe vesesseversecs $40,566 01 

Per cent. of earnings absorbed by expenses, 18.1. .73 3-10 

do. do. do. 1870. .65 1-10 


0. 
The net earnings of this road were...... 


t $506,757 15 
Add revenue from miscellaneous sources. 


55,372 49 





funded debt of the companies embraced in 








the lease of the Little Miami Railroad...... $188,934 31 
One year’s dividend and U. S. tax on the same, 


ON GINS FOO 5b 5 in nd coco te Kcaed olisene 493,847 73 
Organization and other expenses............. 13,874 97 
Interest on bonds of Cincinnati Street Connec- 

I RS. na A~ eee ere 6,384 52— 703.041 53 
Loss in operating Little Miami Railroad................ 140,911 89 
Add for sundry claims paid, incurred in previous years_ 23,151 16 

Total 100s 18 IGT 2... ..cececcc-coccssccccveeseecves $164,063 05 


COLUMBUS, CHICAGO & INDIANA CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


EARNINGS. 
ROME TION os divccs ce cecoccctevccctoce soncesase ese $2,852,014 23 
UOMR PORNO bas cc scvscicsstases sisicssdccvccses'ene 1,145,831 62 
ROU BRINE, SENN, BO io ici i vind ccnniycssctsccscsoves 172,492 03 


$4,170,337 88 
3.531.018 10 


Total for 1871 
Total for 1870 





— —- —— + = 
Increase (18 1-10 per cemt).. ........22s00 coseee coocee $639,319 78 
Earnings per mile Of ruad.........cccccsceee seccccescs 7,104 00 
EXPENSES, 

For conducting transportation... ... .......+-2+- see $969,788 60 
TO ME oii b ssc ccncccnbens cesndcdeses 1,135,853 17 
For maintenance of way. 658.384 33 
For maintenance of cars........... 277.017 85 
Pe I cin ic nc cdncetinccdcesceeatccnccasce 89,062 30 

IN 5.5 0s cidok eins 5eescvaesinvieas $3, 130.106 25 


Total expenses, 1870 2,856,910 16 


Increase (9 56-100 per cent) ............scececcecccccess $273,196 09 
Per cent. of earnings absorbed by expenses, 1871. .75 1-10 
do do do 1870. .80 9-10 
The net earnings of this read were..................... 1,040,231 63 
From which deduct for rental from Feb. 
1 to Dec. 1, 1871, being 30 per cent. of 
GOON Rios 5s ps ennre albbesos< $1,154,313 73 
Less diff rence in adjustment to April 1, 
assumed by Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
POBE occcrantiesioss, ves0s ctmeteescds . see. 185,088 70—J,019,225 03 
Profit in operating Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Cen- 
PERRI seh ci en gci ce huVeredssiadsaseescueees $21,006 60 
Sundry claims paid belonging to previous years..... .. 51,006 70 
PCTIR RN ICs inv Rbersins Eikc0d Sasesaveuccs $30,000 10 


The net result of the operating of the three roads controlled 
by the company may now be stated as follows : 
—— operating Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
ilway 
Profit in operating Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Cen- 


$246,482 70 


SR I ised Win shies enccrenbabachsnvesioetes 21,006 60 
Na ce cccee dein nr speebeesecereshhe seneccesesde $267,489 30 
Less loss in operating Little Miami Railroad........... 140,911 89 


Net profit on all the lines of....................-.+- ‘ 
oe belonging to previous years as befor 
state 


$126,577 41 
438,180 59 


$311,603 18 
515,795 57 


$887,398 75 


Shows a total deficit to December 31, 1871 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
The foregoing result places the financial condition of the 
company, December 31, 1871, as follows : 
LIABILITIES. 
Common stock .... $1,774,700 
Common stock of Steubenville & Indiana 
Railroad Co., unconverted 


Total common stock. ... 
ee tn, en — 
Preferred stock of Steubenville & Indiana 

Railroad Co., unconverted 







$2,500,000 00 





Total preferred stock 
SN ig bk SILER sicebis ki dhbs olen 4deciesimessardes 
Bonds of Cincinnati Street Connection Railway as- 


2,924,350 00 
10,004,140 24 


sumed with lease of Little Miami Railroad........... 262,500 00 
Loan of Pennsylvania Railroad Company............... 3,049.893 21 
Loan of Union Railroad and Transit Company.......... 100,000 00 
ne ene nk us chingseariustaonbdianehed 0.290 72 
SO COI Tn. 5s accdecccceesesechsceus 184,779 96 
Due for current expenditures................. c...05 oe 925.991 36 
Miscellancous liabilities, .........c.ccc0 0c secccsceccec 125,803 01 
Supplies and other assets received with lease» roads : 

payable at the termination of leases............ ..... 1,100,479 96 


Wis, | Weteonsd covengutsins 


POEL aE eA $21,918,228 46 


To represent which the company has the following fixed pror- 
erty and assets, viz. : 
Cost of road, real estate, equipment, etc 


Additions mace to Cincinnati Street Connection Rail- 


$18,030,444 30 
64,639 00 


636,467 35 
513,728 86 
284.350 21 
416.736 94 
333,378 96 
50,855 50 
144,228 50 
1 otal 


Sheerata dasege 827,398 7, 
Extensive additions have been made to your road and equi : 
ment during the past year, amounting to $1,311,793. 22. tis 
amount appears in the accounts as part of the “ Cost of Road and 
Equipment.” The means whereby this outlay was met were 
derived mainly from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
with similar Sere previous to 1871, form the greater part 
of the indebtedness to that company, which as stated abuve is 
$3,049,894.21. Of the whole amount of this debt $2,122.571.28 
was incurred prior to January 1, 1871, as certified by your late 
President, Hon. Thomas L. Jewett, and $2,626,618.91° had ac- 
crued to April 1, 1871, the date at which your Board assumed 
the active charge of the property. It has been arranged to 
pay $3,000,000 of this debt by an issue of an equal amount of 
preferred stock at par, the Pennsylvania Railroa Company hav- 
ing signified its willingness to receive such stock in payment. 
You will, therefore, be requested to vote upon the question of 
authorizing an increase of $3,500,000 of preferred stock, the 
excess of $500,000 to be held in reserve for future contingencies, 
The geo the — due the Pennsylvania Rai m- 

any, $49,893.21, is payable in the income bonds of the 

us, Chicago & indians Central Railway Company at a. i 
ceivable by your company in payment of betterments made to 
The ind 

e independent access of the line of your compan 

great starting-point for the South, at Loulgville, h 1 alm 
important, and was so entirely dependent upon mere comity 
which might any day be terminated by the intervention of riva 
interests, that your board has taken action to secure an approach 
to Louisville, by a lease of the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indian- 
apolis Railroad, which lease will also be presented to you for 
your consideration, and you are asked toratify and confirm it 
at your present meeting. It provides for a rental to be paid 
pe Angee to the interest and sinking fund on the funded debt 
of the proprietary woes yd and a dividend of seven per cent. 
per annum on its.capital stock of $2,000,000. Its terms are guar- 
anteed by the Penusylvania Railroad Company, and it is be- 
lieved that the property it embraces will be se -sustaining, be- 
sides forming an indispensable link in the lines of your com- 
pany, 








